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MOSQUE AT JUANPORE. 


» 


FROM UNPUBLISHED “ TRAVELS BY AN AMERICAN IN THE EAST.” 


HinpostaN has been at various periods the seat 
of successive governments, enduring each for a 
century or two of splendor, and finally giving way 
before some new and more formidable power. The 
ancient empire of the 08;.the ephemeral 
conquest of Alexander; the long predominancy of 





the Mahometans; and the growing power of the | 


English have all borne witness to the great truth, 
that when a people grow too enervated to protect 
themselves they become slaves without a struggle, 
and almost without regret, 

Of all the dynasties that have ruled over this 
magnificent land, that of the Moslems was both the 
most lasting and splendid. Their history is one of 
pomp and victory from their first rising, until they 
began to wane before the Europeans. ‘Though 
their sceptre is now broken, and their empire 
falling to wreck, they have left behind them in 
their mosques and mausoleums, durable monuments 
of their greatness. Not a city but thus bears 
witness to thelr former glory: and the still 
gorgeous palaces of their Princes, tell of their 
founders long after they, their line, and kingdom 
have passed away. Like the Alhambra at Grenada, 
every stone of these ruins rehearses its tale.—and 
travellers pause beside them to muse upon the 
story of the past. 

One of the most elegant of these remains is the 
Mosque at Juanpore Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of its architecture, nor the elaborate 
sculpture with which it is adorned. It bears 
evident marks of having been erected in the purest 
age of the Saracenic style, and what is not a little 
remarkable, it has evidently been modelled partially 
after a Gothic structure. The windows are pointed 
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in the later or French Gh end the rich carvings 
around them would vie with those in the Cathedral 
at Rheims. But the subjects, instead of being 
saints and apostles, are flowers and fantastic figures, 
curved and twisted in all the luxuriance of an 
Oriental fancy. It is well known that the 
Mahometan religion suffers the representation of 
no living thing to be set up in their mosques, and 
the architects are in consequence confined to 
designs, drawn from plants, or to their own 
grotesque imaginings. 

The interior of this temple is peculiarly fine, and 
the exclusion of strangers not being observed here 

as rigidly as in Constantinople, I was so happy as 
to obtain a sight of this “ chef de ouvre,” A few 
priests, in* long white robes, kneeling and. repeating 
their prayers, were the only persons present beside 
myself and the guide. As we crossed the marble 
pavement our footsteps echoed with a hollow 
sound through the dome above. Every door, 
window, and compartment, was rich with carving, 
executed in a style I have rarely seen equalled, and 
never surpassed. I lingered within it for several 
hours, the worshippers constantly arriving and 
departing,—now and then one would pause to 
observe me sketching,—but the great mass passed 
and re-passed without a look or comment. 

The effect of the cross lights in the Mosque was 
peculiarly fine. They gave relief to the otherwise 
sombre character of the interior, flickering acrose 
the empty pavement, playing fantastically on the 
grotesque carvings, and throwing apparently into 
deeper contrast the windows, doors, amd tracery 
that lay in the deeper shadows. ” 

C.F. W. 
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‘ MY FISHING FRIENDS. 


“Story? Lord bless you! I have none to tell, sir.” 


As jolly a set of fellows as the members of the 
Rowseville Fishing Club it was never my good luck 
to meet. ‘Talk of the merry men of Robin Hood! 
—these lads would have fun in a famine, or set an 
old maid laughing in the jaws of death. They were 
ready for all kinds of sport, and as open-hearted as 
the day. Nothing would excuse you—a clam-bake, 
a bowling match, a shooting excursion, or a day at 
their fishing ground was proposed, and before you 
well knew it you found yourself whirled along be- 
hind a pair of spanking trotters to either one or 
the other of their rendezvous. If it was a bowling 
party you were sure to see choice sport. There 
was my friend Captain Thumper, a short, thick-set, 
good-humored comrade, who never rolled his ball 
at all, but pitched it, like a bomb, right into the 
middle of the pins, scattering them like a flock of 
scared water-fowl, and making the boys that set up 
hop about as if they trod on red-hot iron. Good 
as the rest of his fellows were, there was only one 
could equal him; and these two generally had the 
game in their own hands, rolling off twenty and 
twenty-nine a round, rub in and out. And such a 
volley of jests as they kept up. My sides ached 
with laughter for a fortnight afterward. 

Their fishing ground was a spot away off in» the 
woods, and miles from any habitation, The oldest 
inhabitants of P scarcely knew of its exist- 
ence. It was situated on the shore of a quiet little 
lake that lay embosomed in the lonely forest, as 
solitary as when the Indian possessed it, or the 
eagle wheeled and soared unharmed into the clouds. 
The sheet of water lay like molten silver at your 
feet; the shores around were crowned with deli- 
cious evergreens; a few tall, bare, moss-covered 
pines lifted their hoary heads on high; and occa- 
sionally the whistle of a quail, or the scream 
of a startled water-fowl broke upon the deep still- 
ness ‘of the landscape. ‘The sun never smiled upon 
a lovelier nook: and when the hush of midnight 
was around, and the stars glimmered in the placid 
lake, it required but little stretch of fancy to imagine 
it the haunt of fairy, ouphe, or fay. 

There was a little bluff, crowned with wild 
flowers, beneath which we always angled from our 
skiff. Idly reclining on a seat, or leaning listlessly 
over the side, we would spend hour after hour in 
the deliciowg® pastime. There was something in 
this dreamy indolence that accorded with the 
scenery. The lake slumbering below; the low 
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winds sighing over its surface; the perfume of a 
thousand flowers waited from the banks; the gay 
swallows now cleaving the wave, and now shooting 
to the sky; and the mellow sound of the recall 
bugle floating down the lake were all in unison 
with the gentleness of our sport. Our dinner, 
cooked by ourselves, was served up on the green- 
sward; and many a gay sally, and jocund laugh 
gave token of “right good merriment.” There 
was no lack of claret to prolong the repast, and the 
stars often twinkled in the east before we drank the 
stirrup-cup. 

I remember one day I spent there, and a merrier 
one never passed in woodland. It was a bright 
golden morning in the noon.of summer when we 
reached the fishing ground, but scarcely had we 
anchored at the well-known bluff before the wird 
began to freshen, the sky grew dark with clouds, 
and the birds were seen hastening from all quarters 
to their coverts. We lingered until we had made 
sure of a dinner, and then gave way lustily for the 
shore. Before we reached it the wind ceased sud- 
denly, an ominous silence ensued, and then a few 
large rain-drops pattered heavily arourd us. As 
we sprang to land the storm came down the lake 
in its fury, curling the waters into foam, sweeping 
the rain horizontally along, and swaying wildly to 
and fro, with a hoarse moaning sound, the limbs of 
the huge forest trees. The clouds rose gloomily in 
the sky like the dark banners of some mighty host ; 
and the lightnings streamed and the thunder bel- 
lowed as if the last agony of the world had come. 
The whole landscape had a ghastly, spectral look, 
now wrapped in darkness, and then lit up, with the 
dazzling lightning. The dogs cowered at their 
master’s side, and the horses plunged with affright, 
snorting wildly as the thunder rattled down the siy. 

We sheltered ourselves in the marquee, and 
waited patiently for the storm to pass away. The 
rain was still pattering like shot upon the roof, 
when we heard a loud hurrah, and directly a small 
exquisite skiff, mounted on gold-tipped carriage 
wheels, and drawn by a mettled trotter, darted 
through the overhanging brush of the old road, 
bringing with it our two expected comrades. A 
hearty cheer welcomed them to our party, and 
their little skiff was soon launched upon the lake. 
The storm meanwhile passed away. ‘The rai 
gradually slackened ; the clouds broke away in 
the east; the leaves trembled in the gentle breeze ; 
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the birds twittered gaily from the neighboring | 
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it was no bad emblem of the decay that had fallen 


thickets ; and the sun struggling through the storm | upon the primitive race who were its architects.— 


as it rolled westward, tinged the edges of the clouds | 
with gold, glistened on every dewy blade of grass, | 
and bathed the landscape in a flood of glory. The | 
refreshing coolness of the breeze, laden with the | 
most delicious perfume, added to the pleasure of | 
the scene, and gave a zest to our long delayed re- 
past. 


The cloth had been removed, and the claret was | 


already flowing, when our president demanded a 
story, and called upon one of the company in turn. 
He was a slim, thin-faced man, who had arrested 
my attention by the silence with which he watched 
our merriment, scarcely uttering a word, or smiling 
at the broadest fun. When he found himself thus 
called upon, he started, blushed deeply, and asked 
to be excused. “He had no story,” he said, “to 
relate, unless an old legend of his youth might be 
called one.” We all insisted on hearing it; and 
blushing again, he lifted his glass to the light, hem- 
med twice, and began. As I am somewhat of an 
antiquary, and moreover a great lover of such old 
stories, I got him a day or two after to write it 
out, and shall give it in his own words, It was 
called, as near as I can recollect, 


THE LEGEND OF THE SWEDES. 


BY HERMAN PRINTZHOFF, 


The low, but verdant shores of the Delaware, 
though less imposing than those of the Hudson, 
are far more celebrated in story, and hallowed by 
traditionary lore. ‘The sacred river of the Indian 
tribes, and afterward the haunt of daring bucca- 
neers, it has not a creek or headland from Tinicum 
to Minisink, but boasts some tale or legend. ‘The 
primitive settlers of this majestic river were of a 
race of men but little understood, but whose man- 
ners are still stamped on the people of that region. 
They were plain, frugal, honest farmers; with sim- 
ple habits, and small wishes; possessed of few 
acres, nor caring for more. From the days of the 
mighty navigator David Pieterson De Vries, whose 
vessel was among the first to furl its sails within 
the Capes, until those of the learned Acrelius, and 
the worthy historian Holm, the region abounded 
with legends of buccaneers, fishes with human 
heads, and all the other wonders of a credulous 
people. Happy is it that these various matters are 
set forth at length in the authentic history of New 
Sweden, or peradventure we might be tempted to 
dilate upon them at such a length as would prove 
tiresome. 3 

On the shores then of this river, and not far 
from the town of Squankum, there was once upon 
a time a little, low, weather-stained church, which 
had. been built by the Swedes, in the days of their 
puissance. Jt had whilehome boasted of belfry, 
and been guarded by a grave-yard wall; but time 
had stripped it of the one, and for half a century 
the other had been dumb. Standing in the centre 


of a wide sandy common, surrounded by old grave- | 
stones, ruined fences, and whole legions of mullins, | 








The roof had long since sunk in—the walls were 
ricketty and crumbling—the door had tumbled from 
its hinges, and lay rotting by the threshold—a few 
half-starved sheep browsed on the scanty herbage 
of the ancient cemetery—and the cawing of an 
army of crows, who sailed incessantly about, and 
hopped fearlessly across the ruined pavement within, 
made it a scene of unmingled desolation. When 
the old church had first fallen into decay there 
was a tradition that its architect had been the 
navigator Pieterson; and no one maintained this 
opinion with more tenacity than Hans Schutz, a 
lineal descendant of his first lieutenant. But— 
alack a day!—there were some who gave no 
credit to the tradition, though it had been handed 
down like an heir-loom, from father to son. But 
then to their disgrace be it recorded, they were 
mostly sojourners from New England, or thick- 
headed interlopers from Manhattan. But I am so 
eager to defend the old church that my story has 
come to a dead halt. 

Not far from this ruin there is a wild road 
through the woods, which leads to a quiet, secluded 
valley, unusually fertile for that sandy region, and 
shut in by gently sloping hills. A little brook 
whimpers through it, with a gay border of dwarf 
willows on the banks. A few rods from the 
stream, in the most sheltered corner of the valley, 
stands a wide, old-fashioned, one-storied tenement, 
built of thick hewn-logs, aad ornamented with small 
windows, and whole stacks of chimnies. A bam 
hard by displays its stores of grain through every 
crevice, and from the summit thereof a wooden 
warrior fights the air incessantly. The whole place 
seems to belong to a by-gone time, and has a 
dreamy quiet about it that looks like magic, carry- 
ing us back a hundred years at least. Old moss- 
covered fences—antique implements of husbandry 
—a well with its primitive pole poised on high 
—and a shaggy plough-horse, with one eye, are 
evidences that though mayhap the times have 
changed the spirit of the architect, Sven Schutz 
still lingers around his home. 

In the good old days of New Jersey—that is 
to say some eighty years ago—when we still had 
whipping posts, and. wore three cornered hats, there 
lived in this little valley a lineal descendant of Sven. 
He was a true Swede, made his own homespun and 
wore it too, besides keeping up the venerable cus- 
toms of his fathers, now long disused. 

Hans was moreover a great hunter, and having 
sprung from a race of Nimrods, prided himself 
therein as much as in his old Swedish linedge.— 
All the year round, in snow, rain, or sunshine Hans 
shouldered his gun at daybreak, summoned his dog, 
and set out into the forest, whistling a monotonous 
tune, that rarely could pluck up courage enough to 
get above three or four notes, All day long he 
kept it up, trudging over swamp and barren,—and 
when night drew on it was the signal that announ- 
ced to his good dame his return, So it came to 
pass that he lived half his life in the woods, and 
knew the haunts, of the deer better than any man 
in the colony. 
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Twice a year Hans made a journey to the city, } 
in order to exchange a few dozens of deer-skins, 
and a haunch or two of venison, for a new supply 
of ammunition, and sundry luxuries to be given to 
his dame. ‘Twice a year also, two respectable gen- 
tlemen, dressed in buckskin breeches, long under 
vests, coats with wide skirts, and enormous silver 
buckles in their shoes, eame from the city to hunt 
a few days with Hans. At such times what a stir 
the good dame made. Eggs were ransacked from 
under the barn—the necks of uproarious roosters 
wrung——flitches of ham and venison bronght into 
play—and sundry old cracked china cups, which 
had been collecting for the last four generations, 
drawn forth from a venerable cupboard in the cor- 
ner. Such a commotion as took place in the old 
house-—why I can hardly hold my pen still to de- 
scribe it. And then too what a time they had 
every evening at the fireside eating apples, and 
drinking cider, while Hans told long stories about 
New Sweden, haunted houses, and things that hap- 
pened the Lord knows how. Among these there 
was a legend of the old church, which had made 
the hair of every urchin in the neighborhood stand 
on end at its recital, for the last century. It was a 
simple but thrilling tale. In the early days of the 
settlement a bride in going to church with her 
maidens, had been killed by a bullet fired from the 
neighboring forest. She had been borne into the 
church to die, while a hot pursuit was started after 
the murderer, who was ferretted out and found to 
be an unsuccessful lover. Ever since she had been 
said to haunt the spot, dressed in white, and moan- 
ing piteously. Not a soul, therefore, could be got 
te pass the old church after nightfall. 

It was well worth a day’s journey to see the 
wondering faces, and knowing shake of the head 
with which, on such occasions, the legend of Hans 
was greeted ;—and it would do the heart good to 
witness the solemn gravity with which his listeners 
wok their pipes from their mouths, leant their chins 
upon their hands, and hung breathlessly upon his 
words. At these narrations their sittings would 
often be protracted into midnight: the dame’s spin- 
ning wheel would gradually stop—the fire smoulder 
slowly away—the candle flicker low in its socket 
—a shadowy indistinctness fill the ample room— 
and the old furniture in the corners seem to assume 
a thonsand fantastic shapes. When the listeners 
separated for the night, the younger portion would 
creep stealthily to bed, and burying themselves 
head and ears in the covers, dream and chatter by 
turns till morning. 

Much however as these stories were credited in 
the vicinity, there was one rantipole blade who af- 
fected to disbelieve them, thrusting his tongue into 
his cheek whenever they were talked of, and wink- 
ing very knowingly at his reighbors thereat. He 
had emigrated from Massachusetts a year or two 
before, in search of a fortune, and after numerous 
wanderings up and down in the wilderness, to use 
his own phrase, had pitched his tent at Squankum. 
He was no unapt representive of a class, which at 
that day was'Jess common than now, and who pour 
annually down the coast from New England, like 





herring shoals, diverging to Ohio, Kentucky, Wis- 


consin, or wherever they can cheapen lands,— 
Long, lank, and ungainly, with a sharp face, and 
little grey eyes—a freckled skin, and a whole mea- 
dow of sandy hair—legs that appeared to be stilts, 
and arms going, while he walked, like paddles—all 
these surmounted, summer and winter, by a huge 
bagging overcoat, or as Schutz had it, “ wrap-ras- 
cal,’ made him look not unlike a « Jumping-jack in 
a sack,” or the deity of pedling, settled down into 
a countryman. He kept a small tavern in the 
neighboring village, and eked out the rest of his 
livelihood, by occasionally driving a neighbor to 
town, or acting as his lawyer before the justice 
court. He could shoe horses, write a will, back a 
filly, or oyster in the bay better than any man there- 
abouts. He was never more pleased than when 
dawdling with a gossip over a bowl, or lounging, 
on a sunshiny day, upon the bridge to fish. Had it 
not been for his helpmate the tavern would have 
gone to wreck; but what Steadfast wanted in ap- 
plication his good dame made up in tyranny. To 
use a vulgar phrase, ‘she wore the breeches;” and 
however roystering her spouse was out of doors, he 
skulked about his home most sheepishly. All his 
overweening confidence disappeared at his thres- 
hold, and he carried water, rocked the baby, and 
even saw his dog kicked without complaint. Alas! 
and alack a day! what a rumpus these shrews kick 
up. 

It was on an evening unusually stormy in the 
domestic realm, that Steadfast stole out in despair, 
tired of having it cast in his teeth, by his rosy help- 
mate, that she was working her skin to the bone 
in his support. It was a clear, frosty night in the 
early part of October, and a light breeze was rust- 
ling softly among the withered leaves. A myriad 
of stars glimmered on high, giving a dreamy light 
to the landscape, but making the dark shadows oi 
the huge trees only more mysterious and solemn. 
As he emerged upon the river the tide was coming 
in, and the low swell like a mimic surf rippled faint- 
ly on the ear. The wind came fresher and more 
damp across the water: and the western shore of 
the river lay in a mass of shapeless shadow. At 
times the white crests of the tiny billows rolled up 
into the light, and occasionally the tall mast of a 
sloop, or the wings of a whip-poor-will floated 
lazily between him and the opposite horizon.— 
Scareely caring whither he went, Steadfast insen- 
sibly wended his way toward the house of Schutz ; 
and just at the entrance of the valley he fell in with 
the worthy man and his guests, returning from a 
hunt. The sight of venison was a savor in the 
eyes of the belabored wight, and contriving to throw 
himself in the way of an invitation, he was soon 
forgetting his woes beside the hearth of Hans, 
while visions of venison steak, hot coffee, buck- 
wheat-cakes, treacle, honey, and all the other 
delicacies of the valley were rising before his ima- 
gination. ‘I'o see the way in which he stroked 
down his chin, patted the heads of the children, 
talked of the crops, the next week of the courts, 
the hunting of the season, and then digressed to 
the news from the city, you would have thought 
him some ambassador in disguise, or at least the 
governor-general of the colony electioneering. 
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Never had Steadfast eaten such a supper: he 
was too much ina hurry to talk. Ham, eggs, 
venison, and fowls, went down like magic— 
hoe cakes, batter cakes, short cakes, and all sorts 
of cakes disappeared in a twinkling—and the coffee 
—a luxury rarely vouchsafed to him, was disposed 
of with inward thanksgivings. His heart was in 
a glow of content that reflectéd itself from his face, 
and he congratulated his stars, between each 
mouthful, on the lucky chance which had brought 
him such a God-send. 

Oh! that I had breath to describe the circle 
around the fireside—the jokes that were cracked, 
the cider that was drunk, and above all the veritable 
legends that were related, The good dame told 
how, in her honey-moon, when returning home 
from a sleigh-ride, she had seen the house illumi- 
nated, and heard the music of a violin within; but 
as soon as her husband spoke, all grew dark, the 
revelry was at an end, and she saw a crowd of 
dusky figures vanish in a flash of lightning: in 
proof whereof the bricks of the chimney.top were 
found next morning strewed upon the roof. Then 
there was an old, brisk, little withered grandame, 
who made the hair stand on end with stories of 
Blackbeard, and the spirits that were said to haunt 
the burial places of his treasure. If she stopped a 
minute to take breath there was one of the 
gentlemen in buckskin breeches to tell about 
witches, and haunted houses, in the city; until what 
between the cider, the fast darkening room, and 
the low voices of the speakers, Steadfast began to 
start at every voice, and run cold at the look of the 
narrator. But 1 only wish I could picture his 
dismay when Hans, knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, drew his chair up closer to his hearers, and 
began in a whisper the legend of the spectre-bride, 
accompanying his voice with sundry shakes of the 
head, turning up of his eyes, deep sighs, and looks 
of wonder. Steadfast fairly got bewildered—his 
brain seemed of a sudden topsy-turvy—and his 
teeth chattered as he remembered he should have 
to pass the old church in his way home. But he 
plucked up courage, and even went so far as to 
laugh faintly at the legend. 

The night was far advanced, and the moon had 
vanished in the forest, when Steadfast left his host, 
and took his devious course up the valley. The 
wild road leading to the church was overhung by 
gigantic hemlocks, that seemed to his eyes to 
dilate and swell in the darkness. The sky was 
covered with drifting clouds; and a few stars only 
glimmered through the foliage. The air was 
damp and chilly, sighing along the forest like the 
voice of some one in distress; while occasionally 
an owl hooted across his path, or a wild howl 
floated from the distant hill-side. Anon it seemed 
as if the trees spun around, and then an old 
blasted pine ahead danced merrily up and down. 
He rubbed his eyes, shook himself to be awake, 
staring around him in astonishment: and truth 
compels his chronicler to add his limbs began to 
totter, and his teeth to chatter on the still air. 
Nevertheless he doggedly kept on his way, 
whistling an old song to keep up his spirits, and 
looking straight ahead, though all the time shaking 

) 
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in his shoes, lest some frisky ghost should attack 
him from behind. The truth was, after all his 
boasting, he was as firm a believer in such things 
as any one; from which we are ready to depone 
that those who make the greatest noise are 
generally the most arrant cowards. 

As he trudged shivering along, the road grew 
more intricate, the shadows deepened around him, 
and the stars twinkled fainter through the quivering 
leaves. A gloomy canopy of black, reaching from 
pole to pole, was slowly heaving up from the 
western horizon, and shrouding the sky in obscuri- 
ty; while the sudden rising of the wind as it 
roared through the forest, and whirled the dead 
leaves from the branches filled him with an unac- 
countable dread. He thought of all he had heard 
that night, recalling to mind the many sneers he 
had been guilty of thereon. What if these legends 
should be true ?—what if their ghostships should 
take revenge on his incredulity? His heart 
fluttered like a wounded bird, and his knees would 
hardly support his frame. All at once a sound 
boomed sullenly upon the air, and he gasped as he 
leaned against a tree; again the sound was heard, 
floating from afar across the night, and rever- 
berating over forest and hill. But it was only the 
distant clock of the village church striking the 
hour of midnight, and with a long deep breath he 
ushered himself upon the sandy common of the 
church, 

The night was now dark, starless, and windy. 
The old church stood in the centre of the waste, 
its white walls gleaming in the dusky twilight, and 
the hoary elm trees around it groaning and 
creaking in the gale. A few ragged clouds swept 
wildly across the zenith; and occasionally tke 
wind whistled along the common, or moaned sadly 
in the ruin. He started—a cry, rising on the 
still air, tingled in every nerve of Steadfast. It was 
no more the village clock: and his brain began to 
spin around, until he bethought him it might bé 
the wail of a distant house-dog. Just then—Jesu 
Maria!—a light was seen to twinkle in the 
farthest casement of the church, now streaming out 
brightly amid the gloom, and then flickering 
fainter and fainter, till it vanished altogether. For 
a moment Steadfast would have fain persuaded 
himself it was a star; and he strove to shake off 
his mysterious dread by lifting up a feeble quaver: 
but the first note had scarcely risen on the night 
air, before it was echoed back from the aisles of 
the church, and a soft, melancholy voice seemed to 
rise and die away, filling the air with unearthly 
harmony. The light once more gleamed from the 
ruined casement, shooting its rays this time boldly 
across the waste. He would have muttered an 
adjuration, but his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth—his knees knocked together—his hair 
bristled up—and his heart sank within him. He 
fell at the foot of a tree, as it flashed across his 
mind, that midnight was the hour for the revels of 
ghosts, and spirits of another world. His eyes 
swam dizzily—his head reeled and danced up and 
down—the church, the light, and the old elms 
started in a race around and around and around 
him :—it seemed as if they never would stop. He 
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felt it was all over with him, and he closed his eyes 
with a shudder. 

But he could not long continue so. Suddenly 
a clap like thunder was heard nigh him, and 
starting up in dismay, he saw the inside of the old 
ruin all in a flame. How every thing had changed 
in those five minutes! The sky was pitchy black 
—ihe trees were rocking like willow wands about 
—a tall, blasted pine beside the church glowed 
like molten silver—and every crack, breach, and 
window of the ruin blazed with the light of noonday 
seven times brightened. Strange voices were 
heard from its midst, and unearthly laughter rung 
out upon the night. A moment all was still,—and 
a shriek fearful and shrill, curdling the very blood, 
shot across the silence. ‘I'hen were heard cries of 
agony, the wail of women, the deep, awful oaths of 
men; and blaze !—like a flash of lightning, a troop 
of horsemen dashed out of the portals of the 
church, swept rushing by as if on the wings of a 
whirlwind, and were heard the next minute 
clashing their arms and shouting wildly as they 
thundered down the forest. The sounds of their 
hoofs, and the crashing of the boughs grew fainter 
and more distant, until they vanished altogether 
across the far off hills. 

It seemed as though this fearful sight, like the 
first blow of the malefactor on the whecl, had 
taken away all sense of terror from Steadfast. He 
felt himself in the power of these spirits, and a des- 
peration came over him. Cold sweats stood upon 
his brow; but his feet no longer faltered: and 
driven by an ungovernable impulse, he advanced 
boldly across the common. As he turned the 
angle of the ruined grave-yard wall, a train of 
mourners in white seemed to start up from the 
ground, bearing slowly in their arms a lifeless 
corpse, and vanishing like shadows within the 
blazing portal; while a strain of slow and mournful 
musie rose from the old choir, and a voice was 
heard as if muttering a litany in some strange 
tongue. Steadfast slowly crept up to the nighest 
window, and—heaven save him—looked cau- 
tiously within. It could not fail to strike the 
looker-on that though the church was all in a 
blaze, the inmates suffered no harm, and he himself 
shivered with cold. Around the ruined altar stood 
the group of bearers, dressed in the fantastic style 
of a century before, and singing their melancholy 
cadence above the pale brow and clasped hands of 
the murdered bride, who beautiful even in death, 
reposed like a statue at their feet, with a bunch of 
withered flowers lying motionless on her bosom. A 
single dark hock crossed her cheek, waving anon 
tremulously in the wind. The priest stood at the 
head of the rude bier, chaunting over her a 
monotonous requiem. Just then a rustling sound 
was heard far off across the forest: it drew nigher 
and nigher, and the shouts and tramp of horsemen 
rose upon the quiet air: groans, shrieks, and cries 
for mercy followed; and Steadfast knew it was the 
wizard horsemen, returning with the murderer, to 
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' and carolled in the thickets, 
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immolate him beside his innocent victim. 
shook 
along they came. The neighboring forest was 
already tossing and groaning with the commotion. 
In his anxiety to conceal himself, he moved quickly 
aside, and stumbling over a stone, uttered an ejacu- 
lation. It was his Maker’s name. Instantly he 
felt himself lifted from the ground—the rumbling of 
an earthquake was heard—the old church suddenly 
grew dark as pitch—the walls rocked, the ground 
opened, the trees were uprooted, he was hurled 
like an arrow through the air, and fell stunned and 
insensible at the margin of the adjacent forest. 

When he recovered his senses the sun was 
already an hour high, and he lay at the foot of the 
tree where he had stopped when he first beheld the 
church. <A balmy breeze was floating by, the dews 
glistened in the morning sun, and the birds chirped 
He rubbed his eyes, 
—the church was actually unharmed. Not a tree 
was out of its place, nor a trace of the mysterious 
commotion left: but the sunbeams played merrily 
upon the ruined walls; flocks of swallows skimmed 
twittering about—and an early cow, leisurely 
switching her tail on the common, turned her face 
idly toward the intruder’s step. Steadfast knew 
not what to think, and would have set it all down 
for a dream, had not a stitch in the back and a pain 
across the head warned him of his fall. But 
neither the marks of the hoofs, nor the simmering 
of a single blade of grass betokened the presence 
of the horsemen or the fire of the night before. 
Stiff and lame, the bewildered wight limped home, 
and a high fever soon shut him up in his room for 
a fortnight. 

Though even Hans discredited some portions of 
Steadfast’s account, and hinted that the good man 
had drank too much cider, and let his wits go a 
wool gathering in his sleep, and that even his head 
ache and the stiffness in his limbs, were created by 
sleeping in the open air on a ehill October night,— 
yet from that hour to his dying day, the whilome 
sceptic was a firm believer in ghosts, and could 
never be got to pass the old church, even at broad 
noon-day, without a shiver. He reformed his life, 
went out to no more late wassail, and thereafter 
was a pattern to all idle good-for-naughts and hen- 
pecked husbands. 

A mouldering tombstone still marks the sepulchre 
of Steadfast, but the village and its environs are 
fast falling to decay. His descendants have long 
since emigrated to the west—those of Schutz have 
moved to the city, and are transformed into thrifty 
merchants upon ehange—and the old homestead 
in the valley now long deserted, has passed into other 
hands, and fallen upon evil times. The customs 
of the Swedes live only in the memory of a few 
withered erones or tottering patriarehs: but there is 
not a man within the circuit of their former glory 
who cannot point out the still rugged walls of the 
old church, and tell the legend of the murdered 
bride, 
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THE STEED OF THE PRAIRIE. 


BY THOMAS G, 


Tne Steed! the Steed! the Prairie Steed, 
Endow’d with grace, and fram‘d for speed, 
With ringing hoof, through sun and storm, 
Exults to dash his daring form, 

And roam the waste, in fearless flight, 

A thing of beauty, pride, and might. 


Quick as an arrow from the start, 
Alert of foot, and wild of heart. 

So light, and bold, and swift, and free, 
His limbs in airy motion flee, 

With wingless ease he seems to fly, 
Half clinging to the earth and sky. 


Away, away, o'er hill and plain, 

He sports aloft his streaming mane, 

And snuffs the breeze with nostrils wide, 
And skims the ground with gallant stride, 
Alone or with the herding crowd, 
Carecring like a mountain cloud. 


’ 
But, mark! the Osage hunter nigh, 


Has hurl'd his lasso through the sky, 
And o’er his neck the noose is drawn, 
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And from his sides the herd has gone, 
And left him there, no longer freed, 
A captive. curb’d, and bridled steed. 


Subdued beneath his rider's hands, 

His sinewy form obedient stands, 

Or bounds where’er, with eager heed, 
His urgent will demands his speed,— 
In strife with foe, or chase for game, 
Still fleet of limb, and strong of frame. 


As glides along his kindling veins, 
The voice that startles or restrains, 
A look—a motion, makes him fly, 
With mettled ardor wild and high, 
To breast the fight, defy the storm, 
Or give to death his bleeding form. 


Beneath the mountain's craggy steep, 
By rivers broad, and bright, and deep, 
He nobly curves his burden’d back, 
And leaps along the desert track, 

In chase or battle proud to roam, 

His green and boundless prairie home. 


MORNING. 


BY THOMAS D, ENGLISH, M. Ds 


Morn On the placid landscape. Nature woke, 
And from her long night's slumber proudly broke. 
Gazed, smiling gazed on mountain, and on dale, 
And tossed unto the skies her misty veil. 

The sun was there to glad the morning's birth, 
And empty living fire upon the earth. 

The deer stole slily from his hiding-place, 

Basked in the beams, nor panted for the chase. 
The squirrel leaped from rock to rock in pride; 
.The rabbit pattered up the mountain side ; 
While mingled with the wild-bee’s hum was heard 
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The whirring of the gaudy humming-bird ;~ 

That painted insect of the feathered tribe, 

Whom all can tronder at, but none deacribe,— 
The red-head woodpecker with steady stroke, 
Commenced his labor on the hollow oak ; 

The feathered choir with tapture-swelling throats, 
Began in concert their melodious notes ; 

While from the low-growth, where it deep Jay hid, 
Came the shrill clarion of the katy did. 

In deep delight creation seemed to swim, 

And pour thankégiving in their matim hymn. 
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CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR. 
No. IX. 


“Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 


That knows his rider. 


Welcome to their roar!” Childe Hareid. 


THE NIGHT COMBAT. 


‘* And now the storm blast came, and he 


Was tyrannous and strong.” 


« Saiz ho!” shouted the man at the mast-head, 
the next day but one after we had parted from the 
frigate. 

«“ Whereaway ?” sung out the officer of the 
watch. 

‘‘ Broad on the Jee-beam.” 

«Can you make her out ?” 

« Her topsails just begin to lift—a merchant- 
man.” 

«« Ah !~how does she bear ?” 

« East and by east south east.” 

« Dead toward us—do you think she sees us 
yet ?” 

« No, siry—we ’ve but bare poles, and so had 
she till this moment, or I should have seen her 
sooner.” 

«« Masthead!” thundered Captain Drew, coming 
upon deck at the hail, and receiving the officer’s 
report. 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

* Can you see her courses yet ?” 

« They just show, sir.” 

« Are you sure she ’s a merchantman, or a sloop 
of war?” said he, turning to me as I finished a 
long scrutiny at the stranger. 

« A merchantman,—and faith she ’s going off on 
the other tack, She sees us against this sunset 
sky.” 

Ay—you ’re right—boatswain pipe all hands to 
make sail”—and in five minutes we were careering 
down upon the chase, 

It was a wild looking evening, and though the 


sun set clear, there was a ragged appearance in the | 





AMuncient Mariner. 


clouds piled to eastward, which I confess ¥ did not 
like. The wind was rising fast, and had that 
sharp whistling sound, which almost makes one 
shiver. The sea tossed uneasily, like some sickly 
monster,—and at every puff in the gale crowds of 
tiny ripples ruffled the billows. But, with the 
exception of here and there a curling crest, the 
whole surface of the ocean was of a deep azure 
tint. 

We soon overhauled the stranger, and as we 
drew up across her quarter, discovered her to be a 
merchantman of the largest class, with a comple- 
ment nearly equal to our own. As we set our ensign, 
and threw a shot across her forefoot, she ran up 
the British cross, and a faint cheer from her crew 
floated up to windward : at the same time, however, 
she kept crowding on all sail, and edging away 
from us with no inconsiderable velocity. We could 
see in the gathering darkness that her studding 
sail booms were run out, and a spare jib set to her 
foremast. 

«Can you throw your iron into her yet?” said 
our superior to his gunner. 

«“ We ’ll bark her at the word—shall I ?” 

« Ay—fire !” 

The game was now fairly begun, The first 
ball from our piece brought down the foremast 
royals of the chase, and destroyed all hopes of 
escape. Instantly the merchantman luffed up into 
the wind, and running down toward us, with a bold- 
ness unusual in her craft, had no sooner come within 
range of her guns, than she manceuvred for a posi- 
tion to rake us, without firing a shot, with a cool- 
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ness which proved that her commander had seen 
service before. The gallantry of the act brought a 
cheer from our men, and edging away as the stran- 
ger luffed, we soon ran close upon her quarter, 
poured in our broadside, and creeping along her 
side, kept up a fire as unremitting as I ever saw 
sustained, Nor did the stranger fail in welcome. 
Her crew worked with the fearlessness of brave 
men, jerking out their guns with the arms of giants, 
and exposing themselves with a recklessness that 
was astonishing out of the service. But our own 
men, like mettled hounds, only became the more 
eager in proportion as the defence increased, and 
proud to have found an equal, kept up a close, 
rolling, unremitting fire, cheering lustily as some 
shot better aimed than the rest, went crashing 
among the foe. As the fight deepened, the excite- 
iment became overpowering. The shouts of the 
men; the quick roar of the guns; the tearing and 
splitting of the timbers; and the dull splash of the 
waters as a broken spar fell overboard, were all 
mingled in wild disorder. The night meanwhile 
settling down around, had buried us in a palpable 
darkness, only broken by the glare of the baitle 
lanterns, and the blinding flash of the guns. The 
groans of the wounded, the rattle of musketry, and 
the occasioned growling of the sullen ocean added 
to the wild interest of the scene. Even amid the 
tumult of the conflict I noticed that the wind had 
ceased as if -by magic, and that a sudden, boding 
calm had succeeded, while momentarily a low, 
groaning sound seemed to rise out of the bosom of 
the deep, and die away in the distance in wailing 
tones. 

«Pour it in my boys—huzza for old Nantucket,” 
shouted the captain of the forward gun. 

«“ St. George and merry England—down with the 
ragamuflin stripes,” was roared back from the mer- 
chantman, 

« PD’ ye hear, my lads—give it to ’em like h—l 
for that—huzza—there goes his mizzen-mast—three 
cheers for old Massachusetts.” 

Never shall I forget the scene that followed.— 
The insulting shout of the British had inflamed our 
crew to madness; and from gun to gun and man 
to man the phrenzy spread, kindling the eye and 
nerving the sinews of all, until a murderous fire 
rolled unremittingly along our side, and even the 
few orders of the officers were almost lost in the 
shrieks of the wounded, the crash of timbers, and 
the rapid booming of the cannonade. Not a word 
was spoken: every man worked as if salvation 
hung upon his own personal exertions; and the 
jerk of the piece, and the flash of the explosion 
followed each other with the rapidity of lightning. 
Every moment the scene grew more and more ter- 
rific. ‘The darkness around was intense, and the 
smoke settling heavily upon the decks, would have 
wholly obscured the prospect, had not the incessant 
streams of fire leaping from our sides thrown a 
lurid light across the scene, which mingled with the 
dull glare of the battle-lanterns, gleamed on the 
blackened faces of the old seamen, and filled the 
decks with a wild, ghastly radiance like that which 
might have illumined the fabled giants of Mount 
Etna, forging the thunderbolts of Jove. Gradually, 
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however, the fire of the merchantman slackened ; 
but the shouts of her crew gave warning that they 
were mustering in the ore-chains to board us. In 
an instant the measures of Captain Drew were 
taken. The helm was jammed up, we fell afoul of 
our antagonist, the grapnels were swung into her 
rigging, and in another instant we were grating 
against her side. No sooner did the vessels touch 
than the shrill whistle of the boatswain screamed 
through the ship, and his cry rung out along the 
decks, 

“ Ahoy! boarders ahoy !—muster on the fore- 
castle all.” 

As if aroused by a trumpet-call, our gallant fel- 
lows crowded at the summons, their eyes flashing 
and bosoms heaving to avenge the insult offered to 
their flag. On every piece of rigging, to each pro- 
jection of the forecastle they clung, eagerly awaiting 
the signal for the attack. An instant of breathless 
suspense ensued, wlien suddenly the smoke circled 
eddying away, and disclosed to our view the athle- 
tic crew of the merchantman mustered forward to 
oppose us. The. sight infused new fire into the 
veins of our men, and shouting clearly across the 
now hushed night, 

«Storms ahoy !—follow me,” our leader leaped 
into the shrouds of the chase, and in another in- 
stant, with a loud cheer, we burst like a whirlwind 
upon the merchantman’s deck. If the contest had 
before been terrific it now defied description. Hand 
to hand and foot to foot the conflict was maintain- 
ed ; the steel cutlasses of the opponents flashed fire 
as they clashed ; and though sullenly retiring before 
our impetuous charge, our foes yet struggled man- 
fully, retreating shattered from the shock only to 
roll on again in more compact phalanx. It was 
no longer the conflict of opposing forces: it was 
the struggle of man with man. Friend was scarce- 
ly distinguishable from foe in the melee. Our only 
aim was to press on. The rattle of steel, the firing 
of pistols, and the wild shouts of the combatants 
rose up together in terrific discord, as if invoking 
the interposition of heaven to stay the carnage of 
man, Nor did it remain unanswered. Even amid 
the tumult of the strife I heard that same deep, 
awful sound, as if the elements were gasping in 
agony, which had arrested my attention before.— 
But the enraged combatants heard it not. Again 
and again it came, like thunder muttering far down 
in the sea; but still the fight was maintained with 
the same phrenzy with which the old Romans 
combatted when ever an earthquake reeled unheeded 
by. Oh! what is like the fierce rage of man?— 
Onward and onward we pressed, cleaving our way 
amid the foe, and dying every foot of the deck with 
blood. Already I had received a pistol shot in my 
shoulder, and a gash from a cutlass, covering my arm 
with blood, had weakened me to such a degree that 
I could scarcely, with the old quarter-master, make 
head against our immediate opponents, when I heard 
the clear voice of our leader shouting from the 
quarter, 

«The ship’s our own.” 

The welcome shout was seconded by a huzza 
from our crew, which rose startlingly upon the 
night, ceased, rung out again, died away, and was 
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prolonged the third time, until the welkin echoed and | apart. But the dead calm that yet locked us in 
re-echoed the sound. Before a moment had elapsed | its arms, did not suffer us to separate more than a 
the enemy were all driven below the hatches, and | fathom or two. Our mutual positions threatened 
we remained undisturbed masters of the deck. | instant destruction should the squall strike us abeam. 
The events of the last few minutes, treading so | « Furl every thing—away all for your lives—in 
rapidly upon each other, had again withdrawn my with every rag,” roared the voice of my superior, 
attention from the horizon; but no sooner had the | above all the thunder of the tempest, as*he stood 
contest been decided, than regardless even of my Lan the lee shrouds of his vessel, his dark coun- 
wounds, I turned once more anxiously to the quar- | tenance glowing, and his form looming large and 
ter whence the ominous sounds had proceeded.— | gigantic in the ghastly light. 
The sight that met my vision was one calculated | The words had scarcely left his mouth before a 
to rouse every faculty. Not a breath of air was | score of seamen were seen mounting into the rig. 
stirring. A stifled closeness pervaded the atmos- | ging of the schooner, and soon reduced her canvass 
phere. It seemed as if all nature had suddenly | until not a shred was seen against the lurid back. 
ceased to breathe. ‘To the eastward the sky was’ ground of the western sky. My own crew had 
dark and gloomy as the gates of death; but away | scarcely, however, reached the topmast cross.trees 
to the west, a long, lurid belt of light marked the before, with a roar like that of an earthquake, the 
outline of the horizon, as if the curtains of the | tempest was upon us, 
night had been suddenly withdrawn, and a flood of « Look out—the squall is coming,” I shouted, 
sickly radiance let in upon the world. So well perceiving how hopeless it would be with my scanty 
defined was this rapidly increasing streak of light, | complement to furl our sails, “loose and let run— 
that we could almost see the feathery spray of the | cut with and cut all—down, down my men, in 
billows tossing against the sky. Suddenly a low | God’s name down,” and as they slid rapidly by the 
growl, like stifled thunder, was heard far up to | backstay to the deck, the fore-top-sail blew out 
windward ; then a hoarse, moaning sound rolled | of the bolt ropes with a report as of thunder, and 
thrillingly down from the same quarter, dying away | streaming like a whiff of smoke ahead was seen the 
in prolonged notes; and after a boding silence of a | next moment flying far away to leeward amid clouds 
minute, a low, rushing noise was heard, deepening | of mists; while instantaneously the tall spar cracked, 
as it approached—the sea to the west became sud- | snapped, went over the side, and the tempest striking 
denly as flat as a table—and anon! amid a roar as | us abaft the mainmast, heeled us over till our lee 
of a thousand tempests, and a sea of driving foam, | scuppers were buried a fathom in the surge, and the 
the squall was seen careering down upon us. At coppers of our weather side glanced brightly in the 
such a crisis it was no time for hesitation. Spring- | ghastly light. For an instant it seemed as if both 
ing into the main rigging I thundered, conquered and conquerors were fated to the same 
«A white squall—a white squall—away to your | destruction. The ship lay dead, powerless, un- 
quarters, Srorms—let the lee-quarter boat’s crew | manageable, quivering at every surge that thumped 
only remain—for your lives away.” against her; while the dark green waves, curling 
So deeply had all been occupied with their con- | over the weather bulwarks, rolled in cataracts down 
quest, and so short a period had elapsed since we | the decks, gurgling, hissing, roaring,—and tossing 
had mastered the prize, that my startling annuncia- | their white crests fiercely on high. Though the 
tion was almost the first warning our brave fellows | lighter, and more easily handled sails of the 
had of their danger. In an instant every voice was | schooner had been got in, the first shock of the 
hushed, and all eyes turned instinctively toward the | squall had laid her, like us, so much on her beam 
western horizon. It was only for a moment.— | ends, that her tall masts overhung our decks, and 
Captain Drew himself, though hitherto unapprized | threatened, if we recovered first, to be interlocked 
of the crisis, saw at a glance that my plan was the | with our own. It was a terrible moment. The 
only chance of escape, and shouting to the crew, | roaring of the elements among our rigging was 
he sprang-with the rapidity of thought from the | deafening, and the spray, flying across our decks 
quarter railings, making a fearful leap before he | in showers, shut out every thing from our sight. 
alighted in the main rigging of the Storm. After | Suddenly I saw the topmasts of the schooner 
a momentary bewilderment the whole crew, with | rising gracefully from above us,—our own followed 
the exception of those I had named, followed his | as if linked to them by invisible cords; we right- 
example. It was well they did. Already that | ed, rolled to windward, staggered an instant like @ 
hoarse, roaring sound was approaching nigher and | drunken man, and then gathering headway, swept 
nigher, and the surface of the ocean, as far as the | off like a thunderbolt before the squall. The 
eye could see, was a mist of driving spray. Not a | schooner darted wildly in our wake, but we passed 
second was to be lost. ‘The squall was tearing | from her like a whirlwind. ‘The last sight that met 
down toward us, broad on the larboard beam, and my eyes, amid the misty shroud of spray, was the 
the imminency of our situation called for the most | form of my superior still standing on the lower 
gigantic efforts. ‘The last man had scarcely sprung | ratlin, and waving his arm, as if seconding by @ 
from the deck when I thundered again, | gesture his commands. But amid the roar of the 
«“ Cast loose the grapnels.” | hurricane, the words he spoke might as well have 
“ Ay, ay,” was the answer, as we swerved gently } been uttered to the dead. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND SOUTHERN ELOQUENCE. 


“Quorum Jonge princeps Demosthenes, ac pene lex orandi fuit: tanta vis in eo, tam densa omnia, ita quibus- 
dam nervis intenta sunt, tam nihil otiosum, is dicendi modus, ut nec quid desit in eo, nec quid redundet, 
invenias. Plenior Aéschines, et magis fusus, et grandiori similis, quo minus strictus est; carnis tamen plus 


habet, lacertorum minus.”—Quinctilian. 


Tue character of a nation is no where more 
strikingly portrayed than in those individuals who 
stand out as its prominent orators. In every age 
in which eloquence has flourished it has received 
its tone from the temperament of the people among 
whom it was cultivated, the peculiarities of the soil 
in which it was implanted, and from the circum- 
stances which called it into action. Before Athens 
had made any considerable advances in civilization 
and the arts—when she was as yet untutored in 
the refinements of taste and in the investigations of 
science, her citizens were contented with an oratory 
which sympathized with their rude condition. But 
when learning had dissipated the mists of barbarism 
and ignorance ; when philosophy had been taught in 
her groves, and engaged the attention of her sons; 
when genius had reared her classic structures and 
chiselled her matchless statues, such eloquence be- 
came powerless. A grace and beauty of delivery, 
a strength and polish of expression, a depth and 
raciness of thought and an elegance of taste har- 
monizing with the progress they had achieved were 
alone effectual in kindling the deep emotions of the 
soul, and breathing the spirit of the orator into the 
hearts of the people. ‘Turning to the histories of 
eloquence in all nations, we every where find it to 
be an unerring index of the manner and habits of 
the people, of their improvement or of their degra- 
dation. 

The prominent traits of character in the different 
sections of our own country are clearly exemplified 
by the peculiarities of manner which distinguish the 
various forms of American oratory. In New Eng- 
land, so proverbial for its calculation and coolness, 
so remarkable for its provident forecast, where the 
tule of “loss and gain” enters very largely into 
every consideration, where every proposition is 
carefully weighed in the balances of reason and 
deliberation, and no enterprize is embarked in which 
the mind has not again and again revolved, where 
in short the judgment asserts.and maintains its sway 
over every other faculty ; here we discover an elo- 
quence marked by sober, dispassionate thought, by 
wise discrimination, by mature reflection, and by its 
practical adaptation to the various uses of life. In 
the South, on the other hand, proverbial for its 





desire of gain is tempered by the gentle amenities 
and benevolent sympathies of elevated intercourse, 
where a spirit of fearless courage and of daring im- 
petuosity, is cherished in many bosoms, the orators 
are celebrated for a potency of feeling, a warmth 
and ardor of soul, a fervid glow of argument and 
an impassioned declamation in every respect pecu- 
liar to themselves, ‘The eloquence of New Eng- 
land has been developed most favorably in periods 
of prosperity, when no cloud obscured the politieal 
horizon, and Peace was shedding over the land her 
benignant smile. ‘The eloquence of the South has 
shone with the brightest lustre in the darkest hour 
of our country’s history, when the face of the hea- 
vens was covered with blackness, when all was 
anxiety and fear and ruin, and devastation threat- 
ened to engulf the nation. The flowers of New 
England eloquence bloom in a garden of unbroken 
sunshine, watered by the dews of heaven, fanned 
by the breath of Zephyrs. ‘The flowers of Southern 
eloquence bloom upon the jutting cliff, watered by 
the ocean’s spray, nurtured amidst the tempest and 
the hurricane. 

It was in those early days of doubt and gloom 
when the hearts of an oppressed people were faint 
and desponding, and slavery and disgrace seemed 
inevitable that the powerful energies of the illus- 
trious Henry were called into action. It was the 
thrilling tones that broke from his lips which ani- 
mated our forefathers in that hour of extremest 
peril—which infused a spirit of implacable hostility 
to a foreign oppressor—that bore down every ob- 
stacle—which revived the shattered energies of his 
countrymen—which waked to intense and noble 
action every principle of patriotism that throbbed 
in the American bosom, and nerved every arm 
for that stern conflict by which was achieved the 
triumph of Liberty. 

Less troublous times have given birth to New 
England’s greatest orator. When the storm had 
subsided and the clouds were all dispersed, then 
was the most brilliant luminary of the North seen 
peering forth with refulgent lustre, surpassing all 
his predecessors in the splendor of his oratorical 
fame, possessing in an eminent degree every quali- 
fication requisite for an American statesman—a 


chivalry, where the reason is not always sufficient | gigantic intellect, a sound and vigorous judgment, 
to restrain the fury of the passions, where the sordid | and an incorruptible patriotism. Webster appears 
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pre-eminently the most eloquent of the sons of the 
North. In his oratory we discover those traits to 
which we have already adverted as distinguishing 
the New England character. When he rises to 
speak his manner is calm and dignified. A single 
glance and his whole audience is hushed into silence 
and attention. His full, solid tones are well fitted 
to sustain the dignity of his address. Each sen- 
tence as it falls from his lips is loaded with deep, 
well digested thought. He possesses that vast 
power of comprehension which enables him: to 
grasp the whole of a subject at once. He sees it 
in all the variety and extent of its bearing, pene- 
trates its most intricate mazes, and evolves beauty 
and order from the wildest chaos of facts. Distin- 
guished alike for the solid and the splendid, for 
argument and for taste, for judgment and for ima- 
gination, his reasoning is always developed with 
perfect symmetry. We find nothing superfluous 
and nothing deficient. No position is left which is 
not amply sustained, and like a well fortified castle 
impervious to every attack. 

Mr. Calhoun at the present day undoubtedly 


TO MY SISTER. 





stands forth as the most conspicuous orator of the 
South. Without any reference to his political | 
creed and the peculiar tenets which he maintains, | 
one may be permitted to say that he possesses an | 
acuteness of perception, a vigor of intellect, and a | 
power of mind, second to none of his illustrious | 
contemporaries. He, too, in his style of speaking | 
illustrates the character of the South. His 
thoughts flow out with a rapidity as if bursting | 
from some fountain which had long been repressed, | 
and was now just breaking through the barriers 
which restrained it. Whenever he speaks, he 
throws his whole power into whatever subject he 
is discussing, and kindles up into a feeling of | 


passionate earnestness, Every resource of thought, | 


every ray of intellect, every emotion of his soul are | 
centred into one glowing focus of the most intense | 
interest, and there he fuses the most refractory 
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arguments of his antagonist, or moulds his own at 
pleasure. Every muscle of his face, the flash of his 
keen, penetrating eye, the commanding vehemence 
of expression, are all summoned to his assistance, 
and like the charge of a well disciplined soldiery, 
he bears down his opponent with an overwhelming 
energy. 

In power of generalization the Senator from 
the South is inferior to his illustrious rival of the 
North.. In power of concentration, of bending his 
collected energies to a single point, he is superior. 
When Mr. Webster produces an argument it is 
perfect in every part. Mr. Calhoun is striking and 
powerful only at times. The eloquence of the 
former swells into sublimity, like the stately dome, 
every part developed in the most beautiful and 
harmonious proportion—that of the latter shoots 
up like the jagged turrets of some Gothic pile— 
fantastic, yet imposing. ‘The one is the mountain 
torrent, rushing with impetuous violence down 
some craggy height—the other is the uniform flow 
of the majestic river, silent but deep. 

Such are a few of the characteristics of New 
England and of Southern eloquence, as exhibited 
in two of the foremost of the great orators 
produced by their different sections of our country. 
Happy is it that by the union of these States there 
are brought to the halls of our national councils, 
temperaments thus diverse, and minds trained to 
their different habits of thought and action. The 
native exuberance of the South is moderated by the 
wisdom and discretion of the North, the energies 
of the latter are invigorated and expanded by the 
ardor of the former, and the affections and associa- 
tions of both are gathered around the altar of one 


common country. Long, long, may this glorious 


brotherhood prosper! Far distant be that day 
when its members shall forget their mutual de. 
pendance ; when the South shall cease to appreciate 
the genius of the North, or when the North shall 
withhold from the South her proper meed of praise. 


B. 


TO MY SISTER. 


Sister ! I wil] not deem thee cold, 
Though on thy calm and placid cheek, 
No fleeting blushes e’er unfold 
The traits that passion’s home bespeak ; 
No! in its pensive depths I see 
A love as pure, as mine to thee. 


I will not deem thee heartless, though 
Thine eyes no flashing glance display ; 
And transient seems the sunny glow, 
Of chastened smiles that round thee play ; 
No! in its pensive depths I see 
A love as pure, as mine to thee. 


February, 1840. 





In many a word and look I trace, 
Thy heart's deep-nursed and gentle feeling ; 
And love to watch each quiet grace, 
That blends it to a sweet revealing; 
Nor would thy fond affection’s store, 
In lavish waste its wealth should pour. 


For deeper signs the heart will look, 
Than those which meet the outward eye ; 
Nor may deep feeling’s fondness brook, 
The world’s unsparing scrutiny. 
Repressed, but crushed not, they but flow 
Back to the heart that bade them glew. 
E. K. 8. 
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OR, TWICE WEDDED. 


A SKETCH OF ROMANCE AND HISTORY, BY M. HARDIN ANDREWS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Some years since, pursuing a voyage to the 
Pacific, it was my lot to be wrecked on the Brazil- 
lian coast, at a place called “Ilha Grande,” or 
Grand Island, about fifiy miles south-east of the 
Imperial city of Rio de Janeiro. Of the entire 
ship’s company, consisting of twenty-six persons, 
five only, including myself, escaped an ocean grave. 
Thrown thus upon a strange shore, among strange 
people, whose language, customs, and every thing 
else were strange—it was indeed a source of much 
satisfaction to find even one individual with whom 
we could converse as with a friend and brother— 
one who could anticipate our wants, and mitigate 
our misfortunes. ‘This person was called, in the 
familiar manner of his own people, Senhor Fran- 
cisco. His kindness to our surviving crew, and 
particularly to the writer, then suffering under a 
severe pulmonary attack, was such as no grateful 
heart could ever forget. His presence in that 
“hour of peril,” was truly opportune, and the spon- 
taneous promptings of his best nature set no bounds 
to his goodness—his succour and hospitality were 
freely extended, with the hope of no other reward 
than that which flows from the performance of 
meritorious actions, 

Senhor Francisco was a Portuguese by birth, 
born at Oporto, but had long since chosen Brazil 
as his adopted home and country. He was now 
considerably past the meridian of life, yet his gayety 
of spirits and activity of limbs would have indicated 
him much younger in years. His complexion was 
dark—not the dingy hue common to Brazillians, 
but partaking of the lively brown of the American 
Indian, with the similar contour of face, and the 
characteristics of dark jetty flashing eyes, and strait 
glossy black hair—now, however, showing through 
it the silvery threads of time. He was affable and 
pleasing in his manner, and his ease, self-possession, 
and uncommon intelligence, indicated him as having 
mingled with, and seen much of the world. The 
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French, Spanish and English tongues were familiar 
to him as his own Portuguese, and by consequence 
of his varied information, he was esteemed of much 
repute among Brazillians, who admired his wis- 
dom, appreciated his virtues, and courteously re- 
spected the man. Besides acting as “ interpreter” 
of the port, (for so a small bay with a few houses 
on its border was termed) he was the “ command- 
ant” of the castle or fort which commanded the 
harbor, but the post, at present, was a nominal 
dignity, held more for form-sake than because of 
the necessity there was, in the quiet state of the 
Empire, for war-like duties. A show of strength 
indeed was maintained in the castle and on the 
island, but the whole military force scarcely num- 
bered a hundred men—chiefly negro soldiers— 
whose pastime was to loiter through the town, and 
whose hardest duty was to fire a cannon at the 
rising and setting of the sun. The chief import- 
ance, however, of Francisco, arose from being the 
proprietor and cultivator of the whole island—a 
territory some five leagues in length and three in 
width. It was remarkable for its fertility, abound- 
ing in all the tropical fruits and productions, besides 
some exotics, which rendered the fazendeira the 
best in Brazil. ‘The revenue derived from the pro- 
duce of the coffee berry alone was princely—over 
two hundred slaves devoted their whole services to 
its cultivation and preparation for market. 

The farm-house, or tenement, was of singular 
construction, seeming rather as a cluster of cot- 
tages—built without order or plan, than that which 
elegance brought about—but, nevertheless, one 
building from being joined together at the roofing, 
forming passages or piazzas between each apart- 
ment. The whole displayed an air of comfort 
peculiarly adapted to the climate, and showed that 
master, slave, and mule, were equally provided for 
by one common bounty. 

In front of this unique building grew a number 
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of cocoa-nut trees, and amid their long feathery 
branches could be seen the large brown fruit, a 
luxury peculiarly palatable in torrid zones. A 
high hill formed the back ground of the habitation, 
and was covered with lime and orange trees, bend- 
ing beneath the weight of their golden treasure, 
yielding also rich blossoms, tempting, by the sight 
and smell, the palate to its enjoyment. An endless 
variety of flowers sprung up around in boundless 
profusion, dazzling the eye with their glory. Here 
flourished the pine-apple shrub, proudly conscious it 
was maturing a luscious dainty to be served, in due 
season, for man’s use. ‘There the banana tree dis- 
played its green and yellow clusters of living bread, 
seemingly inviting all to partake without undergoing 
the curse of the “ sweat of the brow.” ‘The palm 
and plantain were not wanting—all of Nature’s 
gifts were spread around, and his was indeed a 
fastidious taste, that could not there «live and en- 
joy.” A stream of crystal water leapt down the 
mountain side, and filling a stone reservoir with a 
sufficiency for culinary and other purposes, flowed 
onward to the ocean, which laved, in its ebb and 
flow, the white sandy beach, scarcely fifty rods dis- 
tant from the cottage. The little town and fort 
before alluded to, stood about a mile to the south 
and west; and to the north and east, stretched the 
Atlantic—here seen dotted with island rocks, whose 
tall shafts reached above the clouds, forming the 
idea of their being huge erections by which to scale 
the skies. Such was Ilha Grande, and I may 
readily affirm that a lovelier spot, embracing a 
more varied picture, can no where be found. 

The family of Francisco, beside domestics, con- 
sisted of his wife and three blooming and charming 
children, all females—the eldest not over seven 
years of age. 

The Senhora was a lady of a cast of face and 
fairness of skin seldom seen in Brazil. She was 
much younger than her husband—full of life, and 
possessed of uncommon intelligence. She was then 
a beautiful woman, and in early life must have pre- 
sented charms of irresistible attraction. Her mind 
was a perfect magazine of thought—strengthened 
by close reading and observation—from which she 
could at all times furnish an intellectual repast ex- 
ceedingly creditable to her sex. In fact, she was 
no ordinary character, and with her Francisco 
might well be proud—she was a kind mother for 
his children, and a fond wife devotedly interested in 
the promotion of his pleasure and happiness. 

A few weeks at Ilha Grande, and under the roof 
of such a family, could scarcely fail to invigorate 
my wasted strength, and when I quitted the island 
I was like another being in the comparative resto- 
ration of health and spirits. Indeed, when I con- 
sider the hospitality and attention extended to me 
by Francisco, I cannot but regard my disaster of 
shipwreck as one of the happiest events in my life, 
whatever else it may have been to my compagnons 
du voyage. 

During my sojourn on the island, I learned much 
of the history and institutions of Brazil, which were 
subsequently further established in my mind, but the 
anecdotes and stories related by Francisco had a 
peculiar interest—as much, perhaps, from his man- 
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ner of telling them as from their singularity of de- 
tail. Among others of these stories, as far as my 
memory serves, is here presented the tale of 


THE TWICE WEDDED. 
Cuapter I, 


In the early part of the present century, when 
the revolutions in Europe had rendered Don John 
VI. of Portugal, very insecure on his throne, and 
it was contemplated to remove his court to the 


Brazils—there came to England from Portugal, | 


connected with an important embassy, Senhor 
Manoel Ribieri, a wealthy and distinguished inhabi- 
tant of Lisbon. He was accompanied by his only 
son Silva Lisboa, then in his seventeenth year, 
whom, it was the intention of the elder Ribieri to 
educate in all of modern lore usual among those of 
high station and quality. In pursuance of this 
object, the ablest instructors were provided, and 
being of lively discernment, a short residence in 
London made Silva master of English and proficient 
in the sciences and accomplishments of the day. 

At the end of two years, the mission of Senhor 
Manoel being terminated, he prepared to return to 
his native land. The younger Ribieri, however, 
entertained no such thoughts, for he had found in 
England an attraction which diverted his fancy 
from home, and fixed his heart in the vicinity of 
London, No wonder either. The modest charms 
of the northern women contrasted, even to his 
young recollection, so strongly with the voluptuous 
impulses of those of his own sunny clime, that the 
very coldness of demeanor of the former in matters 
of the heart, won his respect for all, and his deep 
love for one fair maiden in particular. The wily 
god had indeed entangled him in his meshes, but 
the net was so begirt with roses devoid of thorns, 
that Silva felt no wish to escape the bondage. 

The object of Silva’s attachment was an orphan 
girl with whom chance made him acquainted. This 
happened during one of his rural rambles from the 
din of the metropolis to its suburban retreats. It 
was at the close of a day in spring as he sauntered 
along enjoying a solitary stroll, and admiring the 
beauties of nature, now unfolding her emerald gems 
and rarest blossoms, that his attention was diverted 
from his own contemplations by a sudden splash in 
the stream, along the border of which he walked, 
and looking around he perceived a young girl 
struggling in the water, vainly endeavoring to 
extricate herself from peril. The stream was not 
wide, but deep and rapid, and she would, in all 
probability, have perished, if succour at the moment 
had not been extended. She had been precipitated 
to the water by the giving way ofa rustic bridge 
over which she was passing, thoughtless of harm or 
danger. 

In an instant Silva plunged into the water and 
bore the terrified girl to a place of safety, She had 
received no injury beyond a fright and drenching, 
and soon recovering herself and being sensible of 
her plight, she would have bounded off, like a scared 
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fawn, from the presence of her preserver, to her 
cottage-home hard by, where she lived with her 
aged grandmother, if his gallantry had permitted. 
His offer to accompany her home, while it brought 
to her cheeks a tint richer than sunset, was 
accepted, and in a moment more they were beneath 
one of the sweetest cottages in all England. 

The gratitude of the grandmother to Silva 
scarcely knew bounds, and she gave vent to her 
feelings in tearsand many repeated expressions of 
thanks to him for the succour of her child. 
Stretching forth her withered hand, she exclaimed, 

“Oh, kind sir, you cannot tell how grateful 
I feel for my dear child’s preservation. She is my 
darling comfort—without her I would be so 
wretched, Thanks and God’s blessings on you.” 

«« Nay, nay, good dame, I deserve no thanks in 
relieving your lovely child from peril. Rather 
thank Providence my steps were so seasonably 
directed to her succour.” 

« Right, sir,—but I do thank Him—Him and 
you. God is indeed good. My poor weak heart. 
It cannot thank Him as it ought.” 

The young girl having speedily changed her 
garments, again entered the room where Silva was 
seated, with a self-possession and modest demeanor 
which at once won upon his heart, A slight repast 
was spread on a table, and the dame had only 
waited the return of her child to partake of it, when 
the accident interrupted its enjoyment for an 
interval, It was now partaken of, and to Silva’s 
taste, after the exercise of his ramble, seemed a 
bounty which a king might relish and be thankful. 

The moon having now risen, Silva rose to leave, 
and in doing so, was invited to repeat his visit by 
the old woman, which invitation the heart of the 
orphan readily seconded, though her timidity for- 
bade its utterance in words. 

From that first interview love begun its work, 
and never were two souls more willingly bound by 
his silken cords. Silva, it may readily be believed, 
soon repeated his visit to the cottage. They 
were again and again renewed—each visit further 
strengthening the bonds of affection between them, 
till at length they existed but in each other’s 
dreams of bliss and happiness. 

To the orphan’s fancy, Silva was all goodness 
and manly worth, while to him, Helen (that was 
her name) was the paragon of her sex, for amiable 
purity of soul, grace and beauty, vivacity and 
intelligence. She was but in her sixteenth summer, 
and though an orphan dependant upon some 
unknown bounty, her education had not been 
neglected, and she enjoyed all the substantial 
knowledge necessary to her sex, besides the 
accomplishments which embellish woman,—paint- 
ing, music, and needle-work. She was indeed an 
exquisite being—all gentleness, kindness, and sen- 
sibility. ‘That the lovers were formed for each 
other was apparent from their first acquaintance, 
and they lived now in each other’s presence 
scarcely conscious how time was passing. Spring, 
summer and winter succeeded, and spring had 
again come back with her freshness and beauty, yet 
no formal words of love had passed between Silva 
and Helen. Their hearts spoke the vows and their 
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feelings for each sealed the sentiment in deep 
truth. 

The retreat of the cottage was the very spot for 
love’s fruition. It was a seclusion such as sensitive 
souls desire, shut out from vulgar and impertinent 
intrusion, and surrounded by all of the calm beauties 
of nature calculated to soften down humanity, and 
render the soul as pure as when it first emanated 
from its Creator. 

The cottage was situated under the brow of a 
small hillock, and was so hidden in the foliage of 
trees and shrubbery as not to be perceived, till one 
had struck, by chance, into a by-path which led to 
the wicket gate in front of the garden and dwelling. 
The honey suckle and woodbine spread over the 
sides and roof of the cot, and vied with each in 
clambering for pre-eminence. The garden was fairly 
a “ wilderness of sweets”—all of Flora’s glories were 
there, exceeding the rain-bow in tints, while the frag- 
rance they gave to the breeze, might well tempt the 
bee and hummer-bird to revel in the nectar served for 
their use in fairy utensils of silver and gold—as 
seemed the opening buds when filled with dew at 
rosy morn, Close by, the mill-stream reflected in 
the sun, seemed like a broad white satin ribbon 
on a scarf of green plush velvet, while it meandered 
through copse and meadows as if happy to be a 
tributary to the Thames. Its banks were the 
haunts of many a moonlit ramble, and by the lovers 
those were to them moments of “ bliss—exquisite 
bliss”—free from the stain of sin and all impure 
thoughts. ‘To weave a chaplet of wild-flowers for 
the brow of Helen was a symbolic expression of his 
love, and the language of the soul thus conveyed 
through the floweret-offering bespoke the purity of 
his feelings. Again, to seek the hawthorn shade, 
and on the velvet green to sit by her side, and read 
the works of favorite authors, and hear her com- 
ments and the originality of her own sentiments 
and thoughts was an intellectual treat he often 
enjoyed. At another time the lovers might be 
seen stealing softly upon the hummer-bird as it 
sipped ambrosia from the blossom-bowl, securing it 
a prisoner as it revelled in the intoxication of the 
moment unconscious of harm, Harm!—the tiny 
creatures suffered none. ‘They came as they listed, 
and, indeed seemed so conscious of Helen’s gentle- 
ness, that they would feign nestle in her bosom, but 
were content to build in her sleeping-room, even in 
close proximity to the fragrance of her balmy 
breath. Thus time sped with Silva and Helen, 
No care troubled their minds—their spirits were as 
bouyant as the singing birds—love, pure love, 
actuated every impulse, sentiment, and action—all 
of earth was absorbed in the heaven-born passion. 

A year had now fled since their acquaintance 
commenced, when returning from a ramble one 
beautiful evening, the lovers were surprised on 
entering the cottage to find the elder Ribieri in 
close conversation with the aged grandmother. 

On this evening the love of Helen and Silva had 
found utterance in words, but while the gentle fair 
one confessed her attachment, she did not forget to 
remind Silva that her origin was clouded in 
mystery, and that she had never known aught 
of a parent’s tender regard. Silva assured her 
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he loved her for herself alone, and that one so 
gentle could never have sprung from unworthy 
lineage. He resolved, moreover, on his return to 
his father’s presence, to acquaint him with his 
attachment for the orphan maid, and ask his 
consent to, and blessing upon, their immediate 
union, 

The ejaculation of surprise which Helen uttered 
on perceiving a stranger in the cottage, betrayed 
the presence of the lovers to the old Senhor, and 
before they could fall back in the shade of the 
porch, in the gloom of evening, the father called his 
son into the room, and laughingly exclaimed, 

“ Ha! my boy, I’ve found you out! You were 
a sly dog, but your abstraction of late convinced 
me some fair creature troubled your brain, so I 
e’en traced your path, and have found your dove- 
cote. Ah you rogue you!” 

Then casting his eyes in the direction of Helen, 
who also had entered the room, he further 
remarked, 

« By the virgin, she ’s a pretty bird !” 

But instantly checking himself, his eyes filled 
with tears, and sobbing outright, his feelings were 
expressed in words. 

« God! the wretch I ’ve been !” 

Then snatching up his cap, he instantly left the 
cottage, beckoning his son to follow. 

During the return home not a word was passed 
between father and son. Both seemed absorbed in 
their own communings—but how different was the 
eurrent of their thoughts! Perhaps the elder 
Ribieri’s wete of wrongs inflicted—of conscious 
guilt and remorse! Perhaps the younger’s were 
the golden dreams of the future—Helen, love and 
happiness, Let time tell the sequel! 

It was the morning after this circumstance that 
the old Senhor Ribieri informed Silva of his inten- 
tion to return immediately to Portugal, and bade 
him prepare for the sailing of the British convoy, 
which would depart during the ensuing month. 

This intelligence was any thing but welcome 
news to Silva, without he could be accompanied by 
Helen, and as the idea of taking her to his own 
country had never yet entered his mind, a doubt 
arose in his breast, whether indeed his Helen 
would leave all of home and kindred, to wander 
with him’ to his native vine-clad district. Her 
sweet image was before him, and recollecting his 
vows and promise, he exclaimed, 

«Within a month! So soon! Dear father, 
-why such haste? ‘This is a pleasant land, and 
ours is disturbed by discord and faction.” 

«The king demands my presence, and I may not 
disobey. Besides, my estate and vintages need 
looking to, after the spoiler has been among them,” 
rejoined the father, evidently unwilling to notice 
what was passing Yn Silva’s bosom. 

The promptings of love, however, would have 
utterance, and Silva suggested, 

« Then, father, if the king’s commands are thus 
imperious for you, surely Ineed not yet return, A 
year will soon pass, and I then will rejoice to serve 
your pleasure.” 

“No! Prepare at once to accompany me—I 
shall need you.” 
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And turning to quit the room, the old man 
observing his son standing mute, again spoke— 

“TI see how it is. The love-sick nonsense and 
sweet lips of a silly maid would lead you from your 
duty to your king and father. Out upon you for a 
Ribieri! Wouldst thou wed a beggar’s brat—a 
nameless bantling of the world? $hame—shame! 
I would be obeyed—else a father’s curse attend 
you !” 

The feelings of Silva may be conceived, not 
described, but he knew full well the iron of his 
father’s disposition to provoke his further resentment 
at that moment. 
replying, inwardly trusting for a more auspicious 
hour to unburthen his full soul to his father. ~ That 
time never came! ‘The elder Ribieri always 
avoided the topic and seemed so much taken up 
with the arrangements for his voyage home, that he 
had time for nothing else. Alternate hope and 
despair now actuated Silva’s bosom. Parental 
fealty prompted one way, and love another—he 
could not resolve his duty. He communicated his 
feelings to Helen, but the gentle girl would not 
permit him to entertain because of her, a single 
thought in opposition to his father’s wishes—and 
when Silva at length determined to hazard his 
parent’s displeasure, and proposed a clandestine 
marriage, with a nobleness of soul worthy of her, 
and a self-sacrifice and decision rarely equalled, she 
replied, 

«“ No, Silva—my heart forbids that. “You forget 
my obscure birth. Indeed you must think no more 
of me. Your father is right. You would only 
degrade your race with a union with a poor, silly 
maid, Go, Silva—leave me—forget me”—her 
utterance was choked with tears.. 

“ Forget you, Helen! Forget you!” rejoined 
Silva passionately, clasping the weeping girl to his 
heart—“ did ‘you speak, Helen? Surely I dream. 
Helen, you do not love—” 

“Oh say not so, Silva. I do love—ah, my 
heart—too well! But—but a father’s curse shall 
not rest upon you for my sake! Leave mé Sylva— 
you must leave me—I can bear all—an aching 
heart—separation—but you shall not be cursed !” 
I cannot wed !” 

“ Helen! I implore—I beseech you—retract 
those words! Helen, by all the hopes of the 
future, in the face ef heaven, I solemnly swear—” 

«s Hold,—hold, Silva! Make no rash vows. 
No Silva, return to your own land—seek some 
maiden whom your father can approve—wed her— 
be happy! For one—oh God! my heart—” 
rejoined Helen, overcome with her feelings and 
sinking to the floor. 

But it is needless to prolong the scene. Subse- 
quent interviews only served to render the pangs of 
«hope deferred” more painful to Silva. Helen 
remained steadfast to her purpose, and at length 
refused to see her lover again. ‘This was a severe 
blow to him—but he could find no avenue to her 
heart to mitigate its cruelty. : 

The convoy in the meantime, got ready to sail, 
but Silva was still unprepared to accompany his 
father—nay, he had even forsaken his abode, and, 
by conseqnence, had shut himself off from @ 


He constrained himself from’ 
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parent’s regard and inheritance. The fleet finally 
sailed. ‘The elder Ribieri had departed—but the 
younger remained behind, the victim of his passion, 
which literally consumed his existence—mentally 
and physically. 

The same evening of the departing of the 
convoy, the cottage of Helen and her grand mother 
was destroyed by fire, and the lonely spot became a 
desolated waste. The inmates had disappeared— 
where, none could tell. In vain Silva sought 
them out. 

The disappointment and anxiety of mind under 
which Silva had labored, proved more than he 
could endure. His brain was affected—sickness 
followed—and many months passed ere he ventured 
forth to the fresh air, and once more enjoyed the 
loveliness of another spring-time. He instinctively 
sought the old haunts of his love—but there was no 
heart to beat in unison with his—no fount where 
congenial souls could quaff of bliss, without a sense 
of earthly cloyment. 

Six months passed since his fathers departure and 
his loss of Helen, when, rambling as was his wont, 
he unconsciously joined a funeral procession, and 
followed the body of the deceased to the church 
yard. The ceremony for the dead proceeded—was 
ended—and the little company were retiring to 
their homes, when a sudden shriek arrested their 
attention. It was uttered by the only mourner in 
the group, who overcome by her feelings, had fallen 
to the cold earth. Ina moment Sylva was bending 
over her, to relieve her, when he himself was 
similarly affected. In mingled joy and phrenzy, he 
exclaimed, 

« Helen! my own Helen! 
found her !” 

Silva, too, was stretched by her side, The 
people were astonished—but the mystery was soon 
explained, and the grave yard was deserted. 

It was indeed Helen. She had now paid the 
last solemn rite to her grandmother, Explanations 
ensued. She had never quitted the environs of 
London, but since the conflagration of their little 
home, had found refuge in the bosom of a hospita- 
ble family. The fire was the result of accident, and 
their little all was scattered with the element. The 
fright of the aged woman on that night threw her 
at once ona couch of sickness, from which she 
never recovered. Helen was the dutiful, weeping, 
prayerful watcher by her bed till the last. Nor did 
Silva go out of her heart. His image was still 
there, and though she was unconscious of his stay in 
London, she fancied him ever present to her vision. 
It was a pleasing allusion—she had no wish to dis- 
pel it—she still dreamed of the joys of other hours. 

The long interrupted intimacy of the lovers was 
now renewed. Both had quaffed of the chalice of 
adverse love—the draught was truly bitter! ‘Their 
feelings, however, had become tempered—they 
loved, deeply, truly, still—but the sober judgment 
subdued their passion, and rendered the once 
violent flame the glowing ember, containing all of 
the living principle without the fitful light and suc- 
ceeding darkness—all of hope without despair. 
Helen was sensible of her loneliness in the world— 
without friend or protector save such as chance 
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threw up in her pathway of life—the cold, the 
selfish, the mercenary. Silva’s truth had been 
amply tested. For his Helen’s sake he had become 
the disinherited—was cast off from the ties of 
consanguinity—was the recipient of the “ world’s 
cold charity”—often wanted his “ daily bread” — 
had suffered sickness, and felt the fire of a “mind 
diseased”—all this he endured for his love of 
Helen. The barriers, however, to their union, 
were now thrown down, and the lovers were 
absorbed in the contemplation of the speedy accom- 
plishment of their happiness. There was no need 
for prolonging this consummation, and the day was 
appointed which should make the “twain one” by 
the rites of the church. 

About this period came to London, Silva's 
bosom friend and boyhood companion in Portugal 
—Pedro D’Alcantara, now a dashing, chivalrous, 
high-souled spirit, who travelled with his uncle, the 
Marquis of Alberquerque, in view of observation, 
pleasure, and “affairs of state.” He entered into 
Silva’s plans with a zeal—almost romance of 
interest—which proved at once his confidence was 
not misplaced, and that through his mediation and 
influence, a son might be restored to the house of 
Ribieri, and a daughter added 


“Fit bride for him of lordly race.” 


His friend Pedro’s assistance and counsel was 
indeed invaluable, and the interested parties already 
fancied a father’s reconciliation and blessing, and 


‘“‘ Feasting and joy in barronial hall,” 


—in Sylva’s own land—under his “ own vine and 
fig tree.” 

The nuptial day arrived. All of the distinguished 
and worthy of young Ribieri’s own countrymen 
sojourning in the metropolis, with many of Briton’s 
sons and daughters, were gathered in the church in 
honor of the ceremony, ‘The chaunt had ceased— 
the organ pealed, and its rich notes were hushed— 
the prayer was said, and all was impressive silence 
as the aged priest proceeded to pronounce—* what 
God hath joined let not man put asunder.” The 
sentence lingered on the old man’s lips, and the 
words were scarce uttered, when a hoarse, sepul- 
chral, chaunt-like voice sounded through the 
church—“‘ A MAN—MAY NOT—MAR—RY—HIs— 
sis—TER !”—and all was again silent. 

The gay company were petrified with astonish- 
ment at what ‘had happened, and stood transfixed 
like statues for some moments. Pedro D’Alcantara 
was the first to speak. 

«In the name of God what mystery is this. 
Speak! man or demon, speak!” “Ho there! 
who goes !” 

No reply was heard, but a muffled figure glided 
down a side isle and instantly vanished. 

The scene which ensued cannot be described. A 
thorough search was made in every part of the old 
church—amid the drapery of the altar, beneath 
every cushion, in every nook and recess, and 
finally in the vaults of the dead under the church, 
but not a trace of a being could be found. 
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The bride had noticed the speetre—she swooned 
not—no sound escaped her lips—she still gazed, 
but her countenance was as calm as a summer’s 
sky, and in her rich bridal robes she seemed the 
personification of a celestial spirit. Her soul went 
forth into the depth of the future—she fathomed 
the mysterious source of her existence, and—knew 
it not! 

The bridegroom had a conviction of the truth 
of the fearful words which had rung through the 
old church. His father’s moroseness of temper at 
times—his strange conduct—his profound abstrac- 
tion—his self-communing—his restlessness—these, 
all these, occurred to Silva’s mind. Doubts per- 
plexed him—he felt connected with Helen by some 
mysterious tie—was the voice right ? 

To this conviction they both arrived. They still 
loved! yet how different the sentiment! They 
were not for each other as husband and wife—their 
souls could now mingle in the holiest mystery of 
our nature! Henceforward they were brother and 
sister ! 


Cuarter II. 


Some years subsequent to the foregoing events, 
when peace prevailed in Europe—when the great 
disturber of its repose—Napoleon—had sunk to his 
Island grave, aad after the court of Portugal had 
been long since established in the city of St. 
Sebastian, Brazil,—it was the wish of Don John to 
return to his ancient seat of power, and on his 
throne in Portugal to wield the sceptre of royalty 
over that country and its colonial dependents. 
Previous to this period the people of Brazil, like the 
neighboring states of North and South America, 
had imbibed republican principles, and though they 
were far behind them in enlightened views of the 
science of government, yet the spirit of liberty 
every where manifested throughont the vast empire, 
had been a source of much uneasiness to the weak 
old king, and he was now as anxious to remove 
back his court to Portugal as he had formerly been 
to locate his Highness in the Brazils. Various 
devices and expedients had been frequently adopted 
to keep down and quell the insurrectionary move- 
ments of the Brazillians, by the getting up of 
splendid fetes, and celebrating remarkable days, 
either in the civil, domestic and _ ecclesiastical 
calendar of Portugal and Brazil. These inventions 
served their temporary purpose—better thus, per- 
haps, than a continual resort to the potency of the 
sword, though that weapon was not always 
unsheathed—only to be succeeded by fresh out- 
breaks, and new shows and ceremonies. 

Among the last of these celebrations was the 
one in honor of the nuptials of the young Prince 
Pedro to the Princess Leopoldina of Austria. This 
event was demonstrated by uncommon “ pomp and 
circumstance.’ High masses in the churches, 
grand te deuwms, military parades, illuminations, 
bonfires, explosion of rockets, firing of cannon, 
ringing of bells, operatic exhibitions were some of 
the manifestations of rejoicing on this occasion. 

But in vain were they all. The frequent arbi- 





trary and petty acts of tyranny of Don John and 
his ministers, rendered them at length exceedingly 
obnoxious to the native born inhabitants of the 
country, and matters had reached to such extremi- 
ties, that the king feared to venture forth in view of 
the populace. 

On one occasion, having taken a ride into the 
interior, and returning to his palace, he was 
recognized by the citizens, who immediately 
unharnessed the mules from his carriage, and 
attaching themselves to it they dragged him through 
the principal streets, shouting with loyal enthusiasm 
and devotion, while the king trembled lest his fate 
should be similar to the French monarch whom 
the people first caressed, then sacrificed! Indeed 
the fright of the king threw him on‘a sick-bed, the 
monarch henceforth was too ill to appear in public 
—and the Brazillians never afterward had an oppor- 
tunity to manifest their devotion in a manner which 
a popular whim might have changed to sudden 
vengeance and bloodshed ! 

Among those who promoted and stirred up 
rebellious feelings, was an individual whose appear- 
ance and disappearance among the people was 
sudden and mysterions. In whatever quarter of 
the Empire commotion raged, there he would be 
found, always on the popular side against the king. 
His influence became so extended that a cause of 
dissention was considered premature or ill-grounded, 
unless supported by his presence. Nor was he a 
warrior in appearance. His garb was that of a 
simple, religious ascetic, whose wants were few and 
easily supplied—whose sole aim was the doing of 
good and the eradication of tyranny from amid the 
people. His home was in the mountains—in a 
cave on the topmost peak of Corcovada, within 
three leagues of the palace and city. 

He had often been brought before his Majesty 
and questioned respecting the motives for his trea- 
sonable and presumptuous conduct, but his replies 
were regarded as oracles of wisdom and justice— 
and the King, though surrounded by mercenary 
soldiers, was awed before the old enthusiast, and 
suffered him to depart unharmed—unpunished. 

«The Man of the Mountain” became more than 
usually zealous in the all-absorbing object of his 
soul. The King was about to depart the Brazils, 
laden with the riches of the mines, and it was re- 
ported that the funds of private and public charities 
and institutions, were to be added to the accumu- 
lated treasure. The rumor spread, and the whole 
country was kindled in a blaze of indignation and 
tumult—much angry ebullition prevailed, bearing 
upon the usurpation and plunder by the King.— 
Deputies of the people gathered spontaneously in 
the capitol from all the provinces, and preparations 
were made to prevent the King carrying off the 
wealth of the land, while about his departure they 
were perfectly indifferent. ‘The harbor was block- 
aded, and the deputies denounced the King’s usur- 
pation in the walls of the Exchange, in close 
proximity to the Palace. The fire of patriotism 
burned in the breasts of all of the sages and orators 
there convened—the spirit of right and justice ani- 
mated all, and they felt no awe, though surrounded 
by legions of soldiery, whose cannons pointed 








among them—whose bayonets flashed on their 


conclave of choice spirits. ‘The chambers were 
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/was drawn by eight splendid large sized mules, 
vision, as they thundered forth their denunciation. — 
The feeling waxed warmer and warmer in that 


_soul-stirring martial music. 


crowded with anxious and interested spectators—_ 


speech followed speech; declamation, declamation, 
till, at length, when the great mass of the people of 
the city slumbered, those who tarried in the cham- 
bers, were so wrought upon by their feelings under 


loud and simultaneous shout went forth upon the 
silent night of alarming import. Down with the 
tyrant.” « Viva Liberty and Brazil!” were the 


richly caparisoned and spangled with gold and 
silver. ‘The imperial band struck up the sweetest, 
The grand Te Deum 
was performed in the cathedral, and the vast cun- 


course finally gathered in the large square called 


«St, Anna,” and from that day the Saint lost the 


_honor long enjoyed, and the place was henceforth 
-named “Campo Acclammacoa.” 
a sense of wrong done by the Sovereign, that a | 


| 


acclammations which shook the Chamber of Depu- | 


ties, and reached the palace. Again they rung 


' 
j 


forth—fearful was the voice of liberty, but bloody | 


and revolting its suppression ! 


In a few moments the myrmidons of power were | 


gathered by call of clarion and drum, and soon they 
rushed forth on their errand of carnage and blood ! 
The tyrant ordered and his commands were obeyed. 
That band of patriots were speedily surrounded and 
crushed to the earth by overwhelming numbers.— 
The sabre drank deep of rich Brazillian blood—on 
that eventful night, the Empire’s noblest, manliest 
sons, perished like dogs from off the earth ! 


The triumph of despotism, however, was brief.— | 


The people speedily recovered from the stupor which 
the fearful tragedy had produced—and one loud 
voice of execration was poured out against the 
King. ‘The Prince Pedro headed the Brazillians, 
and was foremost in the measures against his royal 
father. ‘The King was greatly terrified at the re- 
action, and with all possible haste quitted Rio de 
Janeiro for Portugal, where, soon after, he termin- 
ed his career—generally regarded as the weakest 
monarch of modern times. 

Upon the death of Don John—Pedro, as heir to 
the crown, was solicited to return to Portugal and 
ascend the throne—but the Prince in his devotion 
to his adopted country, refused the dignity, and at 
once declared Brazil independent of Portugal, and 
was spontaneously recognised by the people as their 
Sovereign, 

The usual demonstration of Brazillian rejoicing 
was once more to be enacted. Pedro held the reigns 
of state, but he had not been formally acknowledg- 
ed as ruler. The day for this purpose arrived.— 
The whole empire gathered into the capitol. The 
demonstrations of joy commenced. The bells again 
chimed—the cannons from the castles spoke their 
deep thunder—the shipping in the spacious bay dis- 
played the flags of all nations. ‘The brotherhoods 
and religious fraternities assembled in procession, 
thousands in number, and paraded the streets with 
music and banners. The Palace Square, Rue Direita 
and Rue Ovidor were strewn a foot deep with aro- 
matic leaves and flowers, and from every window 
gorgeous drapery of crimson, purple and white satin 
hung out, and covered the sides of the dwellings in 
unparalleled magnificence, while flags aud devices 
stretched across the avenues through which the 
sovereign was to pass. Soon he dashed throngh 
the city from his country palace to the cathedral, 
preceded by a large troop of horse, denominated 
his « body guard.” His carriage on this occasion 


Here an ocean of human beings heaved and 
swelled with joy and gladness. ‘Their was no limit 
to their number. ‘The military lined every side of 
the vast square, and the centre was filled with all 
ranks and grades of people—men, women and chil- 
dren. In the midst of all a temporary palace was 
thrown up, of fanciful construction, in the form of 


_a temple, on which was painted the coat of arms of 


i 
} 





the eighteen provinces of the empire. ‘Though 
broad day-light, the temple was illuminated with 
thousands of variegated lamps, which continued to 
burn the entire day, and long after the shades of 
evening had approached, exceeding in brillianey the 
stars of heaven. Through the chambers of this 
temporary edifice and on its balconies, dukes, lords 
and nobles, ambassadors from all countries, with 
courtly dames, paraded, in gayest costume, feather, 
and badge. Hi, 

At length the Prince was seen on the balcony of 
the temple, dressed in military uniform. He held 
in his hand the written constitution, which he had 
prepared as his chart for the government of the 
empire. He read it aloud to the people in clear 
and manly voice, and the people shouted in appro- 
bation. ‘The bishop of Rio now approached, pre- 
ceded by other priests bearing incense, and carry- 
ing a footstool, which being placed in front of the 
Prince, he bent his knee upon it. By his side was 
his aid-de-camp Lisboa, with officers of the Prince’s 
household. ‘The ladies of the court stood on one 
side, among which was the lovely maid of honor, 
the aide-de-camp’s sister. ‘The old bishop now 
commenced administering the oath of empire, which 
the Prince repeated, and sealed the oath with the 
sacrament of the host. A prayer was said and 
the ceremony was ended. ‘Then there went up a 
deafening shout of rejoicing and recognition of the 
sovereigsn—“ Viva Dom Pedro, Primera !°— 
“ Viva Constitucional Emperador.” « Viva Em- 
perador !” 

The music of the bands again played. ‘The bells 
rung—musketry roared, and every heart was glad 
in the succession of Pedro to the throne of his 
father. 

The Emperor as an earnest of his good inten- 
tions and benevolent wishes for the happiness of the 
people, had ordered a general pardon to be pro- 
claimed, releasing all who had been imprisoned for 
political crimes and offences against his father’s 
dynasty and the empire, up to that day—and now, 
as he was preparing to leave the Camp, a shout 
again was heard, and the multitude giving away, 
an individual weighed down by years and infirmity 
approached the Emperor, but being repulsed, and 
his majesty perceiving him motioned him forward. 
The old man bowed before his Sovereign, and 
saluting him, turned to his aide-de-camp, threw off 
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his cloak and mask and revealed to his astonished 
vision Senhor Manuel Ribieri!—and in him the 
‘©Oxup MAN oF THE Mountain !” 

“My father’—“ my son!’ were exclamations 
which passed between them, as they were clasped 
in each other’s embrace, 

It was indeed Senhor Manoel Ribieriand his son 
Francisco Sylva Lisboa. The excitement of the 
moment however was more than the old man could 
bear. Long confinement in prison had wasted ‘his 
strength and weakened his nerves—a_ terrible 
spasm seized him—his limbs shook, and he sunk to 
the earth—dead ! 

The elder Ribieri was the last of the band that 
gathered in the Chamber of Deputies—he alone, of 
all those patriots eseaped destruction to suffer the 
horrors of a dungeon! ‘ 

The old man was buried by torch light, in the 
church of Francisco de Paulo, with all the solemn 
pomp usual on the demise of the noble and 
worthy. 

The elder Ribieri was nobly descended of the 
best Portuguese blood, but his early life was 
marked by excesses which degrade and tarnish 
human nature. He was of a gay disposition, and 
his intrigues, as he grew up, at court, were the 
prominent vices of the man. His gallantry, how- 
ever, was not confined to the ladies at court ; the 
humbler in life were the victims of his wiles.—~ 
Among these an only daughter of a British officer, 
deceased shorily after, discovered too late that she 
had been betrayed. Don Ribieri, however, liberally 
provided for her unfortunate daughter, whom he 
educated in a distant land, far from his own domes- 
tie circle, which eventually became embittered, and 
his own wife dying, left him a male heir to inherit, 
in legitimate right, his name and wealth. These 
children were Su.va and HELEN. 

On his recal from England, he had been 
arraigned for treason to the crown of Portugal, in 
secretly favoring the French influence while so- 
journing in the former country. ‘The nature of the 
proof exhibited against him is not clearly manifest 
—but, through the intercession of Sir Walpole 
Rodgers, then British Envoy at the court of Don 
John, that monarch was content to commute the 
punishment of death which had been decreed, to 
eternal banishment; from Portugal, with the confis- 
cation of his wealth to the crown and church. He 
went forth from the presence of his king, and his 
subsequent life proved how bitter was his hate to 
the race of Braganza, after the King of Portugal 
had followed him to Brazil. 

The younger Ribieri had ever remained true to 
Pedro D’Alcantara, and was his bosom friend 
through all his career from a stripling Prince to 
that of the reigning Emperor of Brazil, and served 
under his sovereign in many military and civil 
stations. 

He was among those who visited Europe and 
arranged the preliminaries of the Prince’s nuptials 
with the Princess of Austria, and on his returm in 
the suite of the royal bride, he was accompanied by 
his sister Helen, who had remained in England up 
to that period., 

About a year after the death of the old Senhor 
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Ribieri, the capital was disturbed and outraged by 
the perpetration of one of the bloodiest murders on 
record. Two strangers English and French, having 
refreshed themselves in the Cafe L’Empire, entered 
the “Hotel du Nord,” adjoining the other, in 
Palace Square, and commenced playing at billiards, 
At length they disputed and a quarrel ensued, 
which resulted in the violent death of the French. 
man, who was hurled from a third story window to 
the pavement below after having been repeatedly 
stabbed to the heart. He was then found a fright. 
ful piece of mangled humanity. The other though 
mortally wounded in the conflict, escaped to the 
chapel of the “misericordio,’ within whose 
precincts he was secure from molestation—as 
the Israelite in his city of Refuge—while he had 
the prayers of the priesthood, and enjoyed the 
benefits of the “ Hospice” attached to the sanc. 
tuary. 

His dying confession to Padre Antonio, revealed 
him a monster of crime and blood. His hand had 
been literally «raised against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him.’? At one period of his 
life he commanded a piratical vessel of desperate 
spirits of all nations, and in one of his voyages, 
overtook a British merchantman on the high sea, 
and murdered the whole crew and plundered her 
cargo. With his own steel he drank the living 
blood of an entire English family who were on 
board—husband, wife and five children all perished 
—save one, a little female cherub who smiled upon 
him as he struck its mother to the heart! That 
infant he carried to Portugal, and on reaching 
Lisbon, and making himself known to an only sister 
residing in the city, himself having long been lost to 
his family, he learned that she was the betrayed of 
a villian who fluttered about the person of the king. 
He resolved on revenge, and determined that 
nothing short of blood should wipe out his sister’s 
dishonor. He met her seducer—did not slay him 
—but extorted a large treasure in gold from the 
wretch, to be expended in the maintenance of his 
offspring of unholy passion. The woman, however, 
on becoming a mother terminated her existence and 
shame together, and the offspring soon followed its 
parent in death. The pirate substituted the infant 
of his mercy in its room, and the circumstance 
being unknown to the high-born betrayer, he 
continued to supply the means stipulated for the 
preservation of his life from the vengeance of a 
brother in defence of a sister’s wrong. Manoel 
Ribieri was that betrayer of innocent virtue, and 
Helen was the child of the outlaw’s mercy. The 
name and parentage of Helen was never known, 
but the wealth and trinkets found on the persons of 
the relatives at the period of this inhuman massacre 
by the marauder of the ocean, left no doubt that her 
origin was of high rank and station, It is needless 
to say the marauder and spectre of the church were 
the one and the same. His only motive for his 
interruption of the marriage rite was the love of 
mischief. 

Soon after this confession, Silva and Helen were 
again united at the altar—and the happy pair after 
the crowning of their hopes thus so long deferred, 
broken up, and unexpectedly renewed—quitted the 
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capital of Rio for their residence in a neighboring 
province of the Empire of Brazil, where they live in 
the fruition of all of bliss, usual to the most 
felicitous of nuptials—enhanced by being 

THE TWICE WEDDED! 


Philadelphia, March 20th, 1840. 


STANZAS—SONNET. 165 


« Now,” said Francisco turning to me a face 
beaming with animation, “ would you like to be 
introduced to Silva and Helen? My wife there is 
the one, and I have the happiness to be the 
other !” 


STANZAS. 


Tink of me when the daylight dies 
Serenely in the western skies, 
When all around are soft and fair, 
Oh! let my form be present there. 


And when the starry hosts on high, 
All calmly glorious, meet thine eye; 
Or when the pensive queen of night 
Surrounds thee with her tender light. 


Remember her whose thoughts entwine 
So closely round each thought of thine; 
Thou art the star beneath whose ray 
Her fears and sadness melt away ! 


As some loved idol in a shrine, 
So thou art in this heart of mine ; 


March, 1840. 


Each thought and feeling bows to thee, 
In deep, unshaken constancy ! 


Then let my image also. rest 

Lonely and dear within thy breast,— 
For like a starless heaven above, 

So were my life without thy love. 


Yet that with such a priceless dower, 

What grief shall o’er my heart have power ? 
One smile of thine can banish care,— 

Those eyes forbid me to despair! 


But hand in hand, and heart to heart, 
Our love shall bid each woe depart,— 
Thou shalt be glad in blessing me— 





I, happy any where with thee! EMILIA. 


SONNET. 


BY C. THERESA CLARK, 


** For the bitterness of death is passed.’’ 


What art thou? Listen! Speak,—oh dark profound! 
And where doth lie thy silent shoreless sea ? 
Unfathomed gulf, reply to spirit weak,—yea answer me! 
And be thy voice like ** many waters” sound. 
Though from that dreamless *“ bourne” mortals return 
no more 
To tell the dreadful secret of its birth— 
Blanching the lip and cheek of sons of earth,— 


Springfield, Mass. March, 1840. 





Soul, shrink not back aghast!—The fever strife is 
over: 
To bear thee on, the shadowy wing of Time 
Hath passed its portals,—vibrates on my ear 
As it would say, ‘‘and wherefore art thou here ?” 
The thrilling echo of a deep bell's chime ; 
And full before my visioned gaze I see, 
The unfolding scrol) of vast Eternity. 
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T atways had an aversion to old maids,—why, 
‘I cannot tell, unless it was because the only mem- 
bers of that ill-used class of beings with whom I 
had met, were Miss Tabitha Hateworth, and Miss 
Polly Scanwell. ‘These two were almost insepara- 
ble, and never were persons better suited, as far as 
congeniality of taste, and “ sympathy of soul’ were 
concerned, although in appearance they presented 
as striking a contrast as may well be imagined.— 
For while Miss Tabby was a tall, thin girl as she 
delighted to call herself, (she was only fifty !) with 
a sallow complexion, a profusion of false, dark 
ringlets, and a most sentimental cast of counten- 
ance,—Miss Polly was short, and inclined to em 
bon point, with a face whose roses might have been 
admired, had they kept their proper place on her 
cheeks, instead of running to waste over the whole 
expanse of face and neck. Miss Polly had several 
advantages over her eompanion,—being some years 
her junior, and having a quantity of natural curls, 
as nearly approaching to the color of tow as any 
thing of which I now think. 

But here the superiority ended : in intellect Miss 
Tabby certainly bore the palm—and was so much 
the most fluent talker, that at last Miss Polly sunk 
into a mere echo of her friend’s words, But what 
Miss Polly wanted in loquacity, she made up in 
observation, so that she was invaluable as a repor- 
ter to the elder, of all the village scandal, which 
was then invested with the most glowing hues by 
the inventive genius of Miss Tabby. 

I shall never forget a visit they paid me, soon 
after Harry’s attentions began to be talked of — 
Fortunately for them, he was in the drawing-room 
at the time, and much as I was vexed by the inter- 
ruption,—for we were just in the midst of delightful 
anticipations, talking over a thousand plans for the 
future, too utopian in their nature ever to be rea- 
lised,—yet the inclination to laugh was almost 
irresistible, as I noticed the interchange of looks 
occasioned by our occupying the same sofa. Harry 
declares to this day that Miss Tabitha’s ringlets 
caught the infection, and grew straight either with 
horror or envy, which, he will not pretend to say. 
But this was not the worst,—for after he had left 
us, excusing himself on the plea of an engagement, 
of which he had been singularly forgetful until that 
moment,—Miss Tabitha turned to her friend with 
a shake of the head that was truly edifying, a pious 
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A SKETCH. 


‘Good Heavens! Polly, were you not struck 
with the likeness ?” 

“ Very much struck,” was the reply in Miss 
Polly’s most mysterious tone of voice, and I had 
the satisfaction of finding that he, who was in my 
eyes the very perfection of manly beauty, was only 
noticed by my visitors, for a most remarkable re. 
semblance to an accomplished swindler with whom 
they had met the summer preceding, while on an 
excursion, It seemed that this gentleman after 
entertaining the whole company at the Hotel, took 
French leave early one morning, having entirely 
overlooked the necessity of paying his bill, and, in 
his abstraction of mind, taking with him several 
gold watches, with sundry rings and chains, beside 
a Spanish cloak, and divers other articles, “too 
numerous to mention.” 

Poor things! could they have seen the mirth of 
Harry, as I acted the scene for his benefit that 
evening, they would have been miserable for months. 
However, as it is not with them that my after life 
was connected, I shall come at once to the subject 
of my story. 

Engrossed as Henry and I were with each other, 
it may nevertheless seem strange, that I knew not 
until the day after our marriage, that the aunt who 
had been frequently mentioned as destined by him 
to pass the greater part of her time with us, was an 
old maid. I was rendered really unhappy by the 
announcement for a few moments, but unwilling 
that a cloud should be seen upon the brow which 
Harry so often praised for its unruffled serenity, or 
a tear in the eyes he was wont to say were made 
for sunshine, I listened with a smile which soon 
became one of real pleasure, as he unconsciously 
wandered from the subject of Aunt Mary’s virtues, 
to those which he fondly fancied belonged to his 
bride. 

‘Those were sunny hours, and as he folded me in 
his arms, parting the curls from my brow and pres. 
sing sweet kisses upon it, I looked up in his face 
with tears of blended love and joy, and resolved at 
that moment, for his sake, to endure even the 
whims of an old maid, without a murmur, 

But I was an only child, and it is scarcely 
necessary to say more to convince you that I was 
a petted one. Accustomed to all the indulgences 
that wealth could procure, idolised by my fond 
parents, and constantly hearing myself praised by 


glance toward the ceiling, and the ominous words, | their visitors for my beauty and graceful inanners, 
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I had, almost unconsciously, acquired the habit of 
regarding myself something like a queen in our 
little circle, whose will had bat to be expressed to 
insure obedience. Hitherto I had met with no 
contradiction. United at seventeen to the only 
man for whom I had ever felt an affection—for 
though so young I had rejected several suitors— 
what was left for me to desire? It was true, I 
was to leave my parents for the first time, to reside 
in the city, but then we should visit each other 
frequently, to say nothing of the constant inter- 
change of letters, and besides I was going with him 
who was dearer to me than all other earthly 
beings, so that I was in a great degree reconciled 
to separation, There was but one small cloud 
upon our horizon, and that was occasioned by the 
anticipated companionship of the maiden aunt. 
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which might be awaiting me at my new home. 
To be sure, no recurrence had been made to the 
subject since I had expressed my disapprobation, 
but still I was most agreeably surprised, upon 
alighting at the door, to be greeted only by an 
elderly servant, who I found was to officiate as 
housekeeper, until, as Harry laughingly told me, the 
honey moon was over, when he should expect me 
to give up my high-flown, romantic notions, and 
learn to cook his dinner for him in the most 
approved style ! 


And now for days I was in a perfect delirium of 
joy and admiration. Our house was in a delightful 
section of the town, handsome in its appearance, 
complete in its arrangements, and the furniture all 
chosen with exquisite taste, and an evident refer- 
ence to all my fancies, for which I was never 





However with the bouyancy of youth I put off | 
the evil hour as long as possible, and as we were | 
to remain some weeks at home, endeavored to 
dismiss all thoughts that were unpleasant. 

Those were delightful days;—the woods were 
just beginning to put on the glory of autumnal > 
tints, and as we strolled by the shadowy river- | 
banks, with his arm about my waist, and my hand | 
clasped in his, dreaming of the future, and ex. | 
changing a thousand words of tenderness, I believe | 
Harry thought if ever there was an angel upon | 
earth, that being was his, We used to wander 
beneath the old trees, listening to the murmur of | 
the stream, or sit on some mossy trunk, gazing at | 
the loveliness around, forgetful of aught save our | 
happiness. ‘Then, returning to our home with | 
glowing faces and bright smiles, we would encoun- | 
ter the half-quizzical, half-loving glance of my | 
father, or my mother’s gentle reproof for remaining | 
so long in the open air—to say nothing of having | 
kept the tea waiting an hour or more for our | 
appearance, 

My husband now frequently spoke of his aunt, 
but 1 listened in silence, until one day he announced 
his intention of writing to her immediately to 
inform her at what time we should arrive in town, 
and requesting her, if possible to be there to receive 
us. This was too bad—and for the first time I 
spoke, as no good wife, under any circumstances 
should allow herself to speak to her husband, 

“T hate old maids !’’ was my passionate exclama- 
tion, “and if I am compelled to live under the 
same roof with one, I shall be miserable all my 
life. I never can like an old maid. They are a 
set of prying, mischief-making, disagreeable—” 

But as I glanced at Harry’s face, and saw the 
look of grave displeasure with which he regarded 
me, I ended my speech in a flood of tears,—the 
first to which he had ever been a witness. ‘Tears 
in the eyes of a bride are always irresistible, so they 
were kisssed away, mutual apologies tendered, and 
the letter was unwritten—at least I heard no 
more of it. 


At last the hour of parting arrived, and it seemed 


| friends at the South. 


weary of expressing my thanks. 


The only drawback upon our happiness, was 
that Harry was necessarily absent during the greater 
part of the day, attending to the duties of his pro- 
fession. But when evening came, and we drew the 
sofa before the fire, while he read to me, with his 
rich, clear voice, strains of the most impassionate 
poesy, or I listened breathlessly to the glowing tale 
of romance, we envied not the monarch upon his 
throne, for happy in each other’s society we had 
nothing left to wish for; unless indeed the thought 
of Aunt Mary’s absence was the drop of alloy in 
farry’s cup of pleasure. Once only he had spoken 
of her—and then it was to state, what was to me 
a most welcome piece of information, that she had 
determined to remain sometime longer with her 
I believe I neglected to 
mention that my husband was an orphan, with no 
near relative except this unfortunate object of my 
aversion, She was his father’s sister, and fondly 
attached to him, but having accepted the invitation 
of one of her early friends to visit her, she had 
been unexpectedly detained by the severe illness of 
the latter, and had, after urgent entreaties, con- 
sented to remain with her during her tedious con- 
valescence. 


Many were the messages of love to me with 
which her letters were charged, but with their 
exception, the contents of her epistles and his 
replies, were never revealed to me, Sometimes, I 
must confess, I reproached myself for being the 
cause of separating those who were so dear to each 
other, but the vision of Miss Tabitha and her friend 
rising before me at the moment, always prevented 
the fulfilment of any good resolutions I might 
otherwise have formed for re-uniting them. 


Had not Harry been the kindest of husbands, he 
would have insisted upon a compliance with his 
wishes, and, to tell the truth, I often wondered that 
he did not use more persuasion, and I believe I 
should have yielded after a while with a very good 
grace. For her prolonged stay with her southern 
friend had proved one thing at least, which was 





to me as if until then I had never known how dear 
my parents were to me, Yet the adieus must be 
said—and as I threw myself in a passion of grief 
back in the carriage, my sorrow was not a little 


heightened by the anticipation of the reception | 


that she felt no anxiety to pry into my domestic 
| arrangements, and once or twice I was surprised at 
| myself by discovering that I was beginning to feel 
| eres a little piqued, that she did not manifest a 
greater desire to become acquainted with her new 
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niece. Such is the inconsistency of the human 
heart! 

I remember one day questioning Harry about 
her personal appearance, her habits and manners— 
—if she wore a plain dress, and numerous other 
inquiries I made that I might be able to form a 
correct idea of her. But he refused to satisfy me 
laughing so immoderately at the recollection of her 
peculiarities, that I really at last felt quite a desire 
to see her, and as I surveyed my person in the 
mirror, could not help thinking what an admirable 
foil I should find in Aunt Mary. 

However all thought of her was soon forgotten 
in the pleasure of a visit from my dear parents. 
Time flew by like lightning while they were with 
us—spring came and passed, and summer had 
commenced before we could well realize that even 
winter was at an end, 

But—to go on more rapidly with my story,—I 
formed an acquaintance this summer to which I 
owed some of the happiest as well as the most 
wretched moments of my life. And oh! little did 
q think in those times when I felt as if the whole 
world had no longer any thing to charm me, that 
the dreaded maiden aunt would be the restorer of 
peace and gladness. But I must not anticipate. 

As the heat was becoming oppressive, Harry was 
anxious to remove from the city as soon as 
possible, and in accordance with my wish he 
secured apartments in a large and beautiful house, 
where there were but few others staying at the time, 
about twenty miles from the city. His own wishes 
led him to prefer one of the fashionable springs— 
but I had frequently noticed during our rides, the 
romantic and beautiful scenery in the midst of 
which this house was located, and bearing as it did 
a striking resemblance to one of my father’s 
country seats, I was doubly anxious to become an 
inmate. Besides it was very convenient for Harry, 
who could readily return to the city in a few hours 
if necessity called him. ‘The only circumstance I 
regretted, was the prospect of meeting with others, 
for I should have preferred entire seclusion, 

But—to proceed more rapidly—I had not been 
seated at the table many minutes, on the evening 
after our arrival, before I observed that my vis-a-vis 
was a most superb beauty, apparently about thirty 
years of age, yet her brilliant complexion had all 
the freshness and transparent delicacy of fifteen. 
Her figure was queenly, and from the exquisitely 
Grecian contour of the head and bust to the 
slender waist, and soft, fair hands, a perfect model 
of symmetry and grace. ‘There was a radiant 
intelligence in her dark hazel eyes, softened as if 
with the very spirit of love, and a bewitching 
smile upon her full, red lips, that won my heart at 
once, Her profile was spirited yet delicately 
beautiful, and her rich auburn hair falling into 
natural ringlets, whenever she suffered them to 
escape from confinement, made her one of the 
most bewitching pictures imaginable, As soon as 
we were alone I enquired of Harry if he had 
learned her name, launching out into the most 
enthusiastic praises of her beauty, and strong in the 
conviction that a countenance so lovely was but the 
index of a mind as much so. He laughed much at 
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what he called my extravagance of admiration, 
telling me that he was most deeply grieved at being 
obliged to say any thing to prejudice me against 
her—but nevertheless he felt it his duty to inforng 
me that she was‘only an old maid! Her name he 
had discovered to be Mandeville, and she was 
certainly forty if she was a day. I would not 
beiieve him at first, but when at last the conviction 
was forced upon my mind, the prepossession in her 
favor was too firm to be overcome. 

The other inmates did not particularly interest 
me; although very respectable persons, yet of a 
class in which I had never mingled, and though the 
utmost affability and politeness prevailed when we 
met in the drawing-room, our acquaintance never 
progressed toward intimacy. One thing, however, 
was evident: they were all as ignorant as myself of 
the history of Miss Mandeville. There was ob- 
viously some mystery connected with her, but this 
to a mind romantic as mine was naturally, only 
served to brighten my interest in her, persuaded that 
she had some good reason for her couduct. 

We were soon inseparable companions, and as I 
discovered each day some new charm, I never 
ceased to wonder that she should have remained 
single. For I had hitherto entertained the idea so 
very common to young persons, that an old maid 
must be one from necessity. But this gifted 
creature—possessed of such glorious beauty, such 
brilliant genius, and rare fascination of manner, so 
generally admired as she could not fail to be—of 
her at least, it was impossible to cherish such an 
opinion, She formed an ardent attachment for 
me, spending most of her time in my room, when, 
as was frequently the case, Harry was absent 
botanising or fishing excursions, which, as I did 
not enjoy, I had persnaded him to make alone. So 
rapidly flew the hours while she entertained and 
instructed me by her wonderful conversational 
powers, that for the first time since my marriage, 
the hour for Harry’s return, generally came _ before 
I was aware of it. She would often, as if asking 
for a great favor, beg with one of her resistless 
smiles to make a third in our moonlight rambles, 
when she would entrance my husband no less than 
myself, by her playful wit. I often think it strange 
that I should not then have felt jealous of his 
admiration—but, whether it was owing to my 
remembrance of his preference for a fairy figure, or 
that I was strong in the confidence of the supe- 
riority belonging to youth, I know not ;—certain it 
is, | was never more pleased than when I saw them 
together, or listened to the thrilling harmony of 
their united voices in song. Oh what a charm 
above all others is a musical voice.! That of 
Miss Mandeville was lovely beyond all description, 
whether she sang or spoke, or her clear laugh rung 
out, like the tone of a sweet bell upon the soft air 
of a summer morning. How dearly I loved her— 
and while I never wearied of sounding her praises 
to Harry, letter after letter to my dear mother, bore 
testimony to her charms. Alas, how little was I 
prepared for the storm that was so soon to burst 
upon me, 

The time for our return to the city was now fast 
approaching, and an inyitation had been given and 
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accepted for Miss Mandeville to accompany us. 
The only unpleasant thought with which I had to 
contend, was that of the long dreaded appearance 
coi “that eternal Aunt Mary,” as I said in a 
moment of vexation to Harry, when he told me 
with a tone that admitted of no dispute, that she 
would certainly be with us in a few days after our 
return. 

In the plenitude of my distress, I told Miss 
Mandeville that I feared we should not be as happy 
as we had been, as my husband expected a 
disagreeable relative of his, an old lady, to pay us a 
visit. She assured me that she had no doubt she 
should be able to make friends with the intruder, 
and if not,—rather than be the occasion of any 
disturbance,—she would of course be the one to be 
given up. But against this I protested with many 
tears. What! give her up whose love had become 
necessary to my happiness, for a disagreeable old 
maid? Never. If Harry insisted upon it, I would 
rebel. 

As I spoke thus thoughtlessly, she placed her 
beautiful hand upon my mouth, with a laugh that 
was meant to be one of her gayest, but as I looked 
up, half vexed and half amused, I saw tears in her 
lovely eyes, and throwing my arms around her 
neck implored her pardon. She soon recovered 
her usual composure, but there was a tender 
sadness in her voice as she ‘assured me that 
memory, rather than my words, had affected her. 
How I longed to know her history, but the hope I 
felt that I should then receive her confidence, 
vanished as she left me with a cheerful adieu, to 
prepare for a ride on horseback, an exercise of 
which she was particularly fond, and in which she 
excelled. 

For my own part, as I was excessively timid, in 
consequence of having been twice thrown, I always 
declined joining her, but after a good deal of 
persuasion, I succeeded in prevailing upon her to 
ride occasionally with Harry. And never did I see 
them both to greater advantage, than on this 
occasion, as they passed beneath my window, with 
gay smiles and bows, both regretting the timidity 
which prevented my accompanying them. As 
Harry suffered his horse to fall back for a moment, 
while he gave me a look full of unspeakable love, 
tears of joy filled my eyes as I thought of the 
treasure I possessed in the affection of such a 
husband and friend! 

Feeling too happy for occupation of any kind, 
even that of reading, I remained at the window 
long after they were out of sight, gazing upon the 
lovely scenery around with just sufficient con- 
sciousness of its beauty to add to the sweet, 
dreamy feelings of happiness, when my attention 
was suddenly arrested by the voice of a lady who 
Occupied rooms next to mine, and who either 
without thinking of the possibility of my over- 
hearing her, or caring not for the consequences, 
spoke in a tone quite loud, and distinct enough for 
me to hear every word. 

“ I wonder,” she said, “ if our pretty neighbor is 
really so blind as not to see how completely Miss 
Mandeville governs Mr. Sinclair. They are to- 


gether from morning till night, singing, walking, 
15 
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riding—and yet she seems perfectly contented. It 
was only yesterday that I came upon them unex- 
pectedly, as they sat together in that pretty little 
bower which he so kindly had made for his wife, 
and I saw her carelessly twining his hair round her 
fingers, as he leaned back with his head almost 
touching her shoulder. It’s plain that he is more 
in love with her now than he is with his wife, and 
if IJ were in her place I would soon put a stop to 
his attentions.” 

The words in reply were spoken in a much 
lower tone of voice, so that I caught not their 
import, and soon after the speakers moved away. 
What my feelings were you can no doubt imagine. 
The first was one of unmingled indignation, that 
any one should dare to suspect those who were so 
noble and high-minded—which however soon gave 
way to one of such bewildering and painful doubt 
as prepared me for the conviction that in the next 
moment rushed upon my mind. I remembered 
many instances in which I had noticed an inter- 
change of meaning looks, evidently having reference 
to incidents of which I was ignorant. And yet, 
with many a returning struggle for happiness, I 
recalled all Harry’s professions of undivided love, 
and thought how I had myself been the means of 
throwing them so much together, and I remembered 
how no later than that very afternoon he had 
declared that he could not be perfectly happy any 
where unless I was by his side. But then the 
scene in the arbor—how was that to be accounted 
for? The lady who had spoken of it could not 
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possibly have any motive for departing from truth’ 


—it must have been as she had described; and 
again a feeling of utter desolation, such as I had 
never dreamed of, came over me. The possibility 
of losing my husband’s love had never before 
occurred to me, and now that it was presented—it 
seemed to wither every hope of joy that had, but so 
short a time before, been fresh and blooming as the 
flowers whose fragrance came on every breeze 
through the opened casement. I could not weep, 
but remained cold and motionless in the chair upon 
which I had unconsciously sank in my agitation. 
But I will not attempt to describe the intensity of 
grief that filled my whole soul. Ages of wretched- 
ness seemed to be compressed into those dreary 
moments, 

The shadows of evening were deepening, when 
I heard the sound of their horses returning. 
Whether my hearing was quicker than usual, or 
that Miss Mandeville spoke louder than she 
intended, I know not—certain it was, that I heard 
her distinctly use these words, as they passed once 
more beneath my window, “ not yet, dear Harry, 
— it is evident that she suspects nothing thus far.” 
Scarcely knowing what I did, I leaned eagerly 
forward, but could not distinguish the words of 
Harry's reply. “They soon came in, and oh how 
thankful I was that there was no light in the room, 
for my silence was scarcely noticed, they were so 
gay, and talking so eagerly of the charming scenery 
through which they had passed. I had’ determined, 
during the brief space which had been allowed me 
for reflection, that I would carefully conceal from 
both the deep sorrow which I felt would never 
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more leave me but with life. If I had lost Harry’s . 


love, I would never condescerid to own my 
knowledge of it, but would strive to be as gentle in 
my deportment as ever—not a murmur should 
escape my lips, and while I lived, which I felt, and 
indeed prayed, might not be long, he should believe 
that I still thought of him as ever. All this was 
unnatural—had I given way to resentment as most 
others would have done, the consequences, in all 
probability would not have been so serious and 
alarming as they were. But I struggled with my 
feelings, and was even addressing a few cheerful 
words to Harry, when Miss Mandeville came and 
seating herself by my side, passed one arm around 
my waist, as if she would draw me to her. A cold 
shuddering seized me—involuntarily I shrank from 
her—and I recollect nothing more save a gasping 
for breath, and a vain attempt to call for water. 
Days of burning fever and wild delirium succeeded, 
but I remember well when reason was restored to 
me, the almost insupportable feeling of weakness 
and utter exhaustion which accompanied it. As I 
gazed languidly round the darkened room, I 
discovered a form, seated in the large fauteuil not 
far from my bed, which insensibly interested me. It 
was that of an elderly woman in the garb of a 
Friend; she appeared to be reading, and yet I 
could see that she paused frequently, and displacing 
her spectacles, raised her handkerchief to her eyes. 
The neat, drab colored dress, the pure white 
kerchief and the snowy cap, suited well with the 
mild expression of her face as it was partially 
revealed to me. Her hair seemed to be quite gray, 
ahd as I looked upon her a sweet feeling of confi- 
dence in her goodness and purity stole over me, and 
I longed to hear her voice. At a slight movement 
which I made my wish was gratified, for she came 
quickly but noiselessly to my side, and raising me 
in her arms as tenderly as she would have done an 
infant, with a few low, musical words, gave me 
some cooling beverage, and after arranging the 
pillows beneath my head, kneeled down and seemed 
to be silently offering a petition to the Almighty. I 
could not help wondering at Harry's absence, 
although I afterward knew that he had not left me 
for a moment, and was even then—concealed 
from my view by the curtain—awaiting breathlessly 
the result of the crisis for which he had been 
prepared by the Physician. However all this 
passed in a much shorter period than it has occupied 
in the narration, and I soon fell into a sweet, quiet 
sleep, from which I awoke refreshed and strength. 
ened. My husband was now beside me, and as he 
stooped to press his lips upon my brow, his mur- 
mured exclamation, “ Thank God,” told me how 
fervent was his gratitude, while the response of my 
kind nurse, for such I felt she was, expressed her 
ready sympathy with his feelings. 

From this time I recovered rapidly, my conva- 
lescence being not a little hastened by an explana- 
tion with Harry as soon as I was strong enough to 
converse. It appeared that they had suspected 
from the ravings of delirium the cause of my sud- 
den illness, and as I listened to the passionate ex- 
pressions of unabated love, and the assurances that 
it had never, even for an instant, swerved from its 
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first object, my confidence in Harry’s truth was so 
strong, that I would not ask an elucidation of the 
mystery of the arbor, convinced that there had 
been some misrepresentation in the case, and un. 
willing to occasion pain, by repeating the suspicions 
I had heard expressed. Indeed as I looked with 
inexpressible tenderness upon his face, and saw the 
paleness that had taken place of its wonted bloom, 
and the softened gaze of his usually flashing eyes, 
I knew how much he had suffered already to make 
such a change in his appearance in so short a time. 
I had at last, under the plea of being made worse 
by hearing his constant self-reproaches, persuaded 
him to cease blaming himself for his conduct, 
though a death-like pallor would always overspread 
his features when any allusion was made to the 
time of my extreme illness. 

But what a surprise awaited me, when upon 
enquiring for the lady who had so kindly attended 
to me, and whom I had missed for several days, I 
learned that it was no other than the dreaded 
“ Aunt Mary,” who had watched over me day and 
night, gliding like a sainted spirit about my couch, 
and shedding sweet tears of thankfulness on my 
recovery! ‘ Where is she now,” I exclaimed, 
“that I may thank her, on my knees, for all her 
kindness? Oh, let me atone for my past folly, by 
the devotion of my whole life to her!” But the 
answer of Harry, that she had gone by his desire to 
prepare the house for our return to the city, obliged 
me to moderate my impatience. 

Miss Mandeville had also left as soon as she 
was certain of my being out of danger, though she 
too, I learned, had been unremitting in her atten- 
tions. She would not have gone, however, though 
the necessity for her departure was urgent, had not 
my parents been hourly expected. Their absence 
was indeed unaccountable at the time, but we after- 
ward learned that the letters which had been des- 
patched were never received by them, and they were 
thus, fortunately, saved from an anguish of mind 
that might have destroyed them. 

Oh what a day of anticipative happiness was that 
on which we left our summer residence, the scenes 
of such extremes of joy and grief, for our first 
home! The day was very lovely—yet it was not 
the golden brightness of the sunshine, or the fresh- 
ness of the fragrant breeze—neither was it the 
glorious beauty of the landscape, that filled my 
heart with the deep peace that seemed a fore-taste 
of Heaven! It was the restored confidence in the 
nobleness of those I had so dearly loved, and an 
abiding belief that I was beloved in return. It was 
besides, the strong determination that henceforth 
all that affection could do, should be done to make 
the life of the maiden aunt one of happiness.— 
After what had occurred, Miss Mandeville, of 
course would not visit us without a renewal of the 
invitation, which I was impatient to give—and 
then, I thought, in the society of those who, next 
to Harry and my parents were dearest to me, the 
days would seem enchanted, and all of bliss that I 
had ever imagined, would be mine. 

The shades of twilight were closing round us, 
when we drove up to our own door, and upon the 
steps, apparently just returned from a walk, stood 
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Aunt Mary, with her close bonnet and shawl, which 
she had either forgotten, or had not time to lay 
aside. As she received me in her arms, agitation 
made it impossible for her to speak, but again and 
again she pressed her lips to mine, as though she 
could not sufficiently testify her love,—whilst I, 
feeling that no language could express either my 
condition or gratitude, silently and with a full heart 
returned her embraces! ‘Thus was I borne by the 
two so justly dear to me, to the drawing-room, and 
placed upon the sofa, which Aunt Mary had ar- 
ranged with cushions and pillows, till I almost 
fancied it one of those luxurious eastern couches of 
which we so often read. But my surprises were 


not yet at an end, for as she bent over me to adjust | 


a cushion beneath my head, while I looked up 
eagerly to catch a glimpse of her face by the light 
of the lamp, which was opposite, and whose lustre 
fell full upon it,—a long, glossy curl of auburn 
richness, such as I had seen but upon one head, 
burst suddenly from its confinement, and the next 
moment, finding concealment no longer possible, 
the bonnet and cap, with the deceptive tresses of 
snowy haiv, were cast aside, and the sweet face of 
Miss Mandeville was revealed to my astonished gaze. 

« Emily, dearest,” exclaimed my husband, spring- 
ing to my side, and placing her hand in mine, * for- 
give me for having in this one instanee deceived 
you. Bitterly have I been punished for my folly 
by your grief and illness. Aunt Mary will you not 
plead with her for my pardon ?” 

“I fear I shall require all my eloquence for 
myself, shall I not, my sweet niece ?’—was her 
question in return, as, with blended smiles and 
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tears, she folded me in her arms, and lavished 
warm kisses upon my brow and cheek ! 

« But why was it, Emily,” enquired the friend te 
whom she had been giving this “ sketch,” “ that the 
discovery was not sooner made? I can easily 
imagine the cause of the change of dress—for the 
presence of the supposed Miss Mandeville would 
not have contributed to your recovery, as free as 
you fancied yourself from jealousy. But then your 
knowledge of her identity with Mr. Sinclair’s aunt, 
would have put to flight every vestige of uneasi- 
ness.” 

«« She was herself anxious that it should be so, as 
she could not bear that I should blame her even 
for so short a time; but Harry was so fearful of 
the consequences of excitement upon my debilitatéd 
frame, that he would not consent, and it was en- 
tirely owing to accident that I was let into the 
secret so soon as I was.” : 

« Well—now let me hear the conclusion of the 
story. Did Aunt Mary remain an old maid, or was 
she persuaded by your influence to forsake. single 
blessedness ?” . 

Alas! I cannot take great credit to myself for 
the amendment, without having my claims disputed 
by a certain tall, elegant looking man, who very 
unexpectedly returned from abroad,—where he had 
amassed a large fortune,—to fulfil an engagement 
of at least twenty years standing. She is still beau- 
tiful, and we are as much in love with eath other 
as ever, although we do not meet quite so often, yet 
sometimes we all enjoy a merry laugh at the re- 
membrance of the horror with which I regarded m 
Husband’s Maiden Aunt! E, H. 8. 





E’S SONG. 


Air—“ Indian Death Song.” 


an we say to the bones of our fathers? “ Arise, 
And go forth from the land ye have loved !” 

Can we drown all the sympathies, break all the ties, 
And depart from our country unmoved ? 

Ah! the thought will be painful, whenever we dwell 
On the home of our happier years, 

That we ‘ve bid e’en the ashes of friendship farewell, 
And have nothing of Jove, but the tears. 


March, 1840. 





°T is true there are lands more elysian than ours, 
Skies glowing more brightly to view ; 

But the heart will return to these first budding flowers, 
Which the garden of infancy knew. 

We can never forget, if we would, all the past, 
And look cold on the land of our birth; 

We have thought of it first, we shall think of it last, 
As the freest and fairest of earth. M. M. L. 
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« OtiveR—Oliver Oldfellow as I ’m a gentleman 
born !—all the way from Oldfellow Hall on such a 
day as this? Slush and snow knee-deep, egad !— 

Is Ellen sick ?—has young Oliver cracked his 


skull ?—the stallion broke his leg ?—what on earth | 


is it?” 

« Nothing, Jerry, but a fit of ennui—why, my | 
dear fellow, I ’d sooner brave a tornado than mope | 
by my libra ry fire, week after week, dozing in a! 
state of semi-animation like a passenger in a stage- | 
coach.” 

“A chip of the old block, egad. Like Tam O” | 
Shanterj; ‘you dinna mind the storm a whistle.’ 
But . sit i’ own—your cane—take his hat and, 
gloves, Jim—and now, I’ve a nut to crack with | 
you about that ‘ Kissing by Moonlight,’ you sinner. 
Egad, I ve a notion—you old curmudgeon—to 
serve up your whole establishment, by way of re- 
taliation, from cellar to garret,—d "ye ’see ?” 

«“ Pshaw !—pshaw, Jerry, I'll bet a dozen of the 
best you ’ll chronicle this morning’s chit-chat in the 
very next Casket. Long may we all live to enjoy 
ag 

« And if I do your domicil’shall follow. I ’ll go 
at it hammer and tongs—but how d’y’e like that 
ealamut ?” 

“Its glorious—came from the Black Hills, eh? 
—has n’t it an ‘oily story?” 

«“ None of your quizzing, you scape-grace—but 
since you do ask me, I remember an adventure 
connected with it which rises to my mind, after a 
lapse of fifty years, as fresh as if it had happened 
only yesterday. Ah! she was a sweet, innocent 
Indian girl, and I would give half of my broad 
lands could I call her back to life. But she sleeps 
beneath the sod of the far-off prairie, and the wild 
flowers have bloomed above her for more than half | 
a century. She died to save my life. 

Well—lI can begin again now—when I first saw 
the Mississippi there was n’t a white man had ever 
crossed the Black Hills, or woke with his rifle the 
echoes of the Rocky Mountains, Lewis and Clarke 


were boys at school, and as for Rodman—egad ! 
he was n’t thought of. ‘The vast prairies which lie 
at the base of the Corderillas, stretching for hun- 
dreds of leagues toward the Mississippi, had never 
heard the voice of a pale-face, or felt the foot of 
All was wild, 


civilization on their velvet surface. 
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A TOUR TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, BY JEREMY SHORT, ESQ. 


| solitary, and sublime. Even the traders—your 
| legal swindlers!—had n’t yet penetrated this wil- 
| derness,—and the beaver built, the buffalo herded, 
the eagle soared, and the ved men---ed tees 
them!—hunted safe from Christian rapine and 
| wrong. It ’s different now. The prairies are 
well nigh deserted—the buffalo in ten years will 
_ be exterminated—and the poor Indians, stripped of 
| their sustenance, with nothing to eat but roots, will 
| be compelled either to starve, or joining in a vast 
con’ .eracy, to burst like a storm of fire upon our 
froi. er, wrapping a hundred villages in flames, and 
| immolating themselves amid the slaughter of our 
countrymen. It’s a fearful picture, and God forbid 
it should be! But I know the men, I have spent 
years among them, and—mark my words—ii can 
come to nothing to else. There is a God above us, 
and he will avenge their wrongs upon this people 
in tears of blood. He says to nations as well as 
men * vengeance is mine, I wit. REPAY.” Rome 
perished for her centuries of perfidy,—Babylon was 
shivered in his hands like a potter’s vessel—and 
France expiated the massacres of St. Bartholomew 
vand Robespierre, the one in the wars of the League, 
the other in the Reign of Terror, Moscow, Leipsic, 
and the rout of Waterloo. Spain too hunted the 
poor Indians with bloodhounds, and of all her once 
gigantic colonies what are now left to her? God 
forgive the men who are repeating it in Florida— 
they are preparing an awful retribution for this 
country ! 

But to return—I met a young Sioux brave on 
the Mississippi, and somehow or other we formed 
a friendship that was really astonishing. He was 
a noble being,—as tall and graceful as an Apollo, 
and with a volume of sinew that might have been 
the model for the Farnese Hercules. We went so 
far as to change names—and so he always called 
me “the War Eagle.” We got so cozy at last 
that he asked me to visit his country, and hunt 
buffalo with him beneath the Black Hills. Egad— 
it was the very thing I wanted. It had just enough 
danger in it to make it exciting, and then it was 
something to penetrate where no white man had 
ever been. So bidding adieu to civilization I shoul- 
dered my rifle, and plunged into the pathless wil- 
dernees under the guidance of my young Sioux 
brave, 
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You ’ve never scen the prairies, Oliver, and if 
you die in peace it “Il be strange to me. The 
meadows of Illinois may be fine, but egad—they ’re 
nothing to the prairies of the great Missouri valley, 
You may travel for months upon them without 
seeing a hill, meeting a tree, or speaking to a 
human being. ‘The sun rises and sets on a bound. 
less expanse of green. At times you will see the 
prairie as level as the ocean in a calm—then for 
weeks you will travel among rolling uplands like 
the same ocean in a storm—and by and bye you 
will come upon short, steep hills, like the cross 
chopt seas at the mouth of a tide river. Now and 
then a herd of a hundred thousand buffaloes will go 
trampling by, shaking the solid earth like an earth- 
quake—and anon the shadowy outline of some In- 
dian horseman will be seen sweeping gracefully 
along the far-off horizon. Amid such scenes we 
journeyed for weeks. When hunger overtook us 
we would bring down a buffalo, light a fire, select 
the choicest morsel, and have a feast worthy of 
kings,—and at nightfall, spreading our buffalo robes 
beneath us, we lay down on the velvet turf, with 
the balmy winds lulling us to sleep, and millions of 
stars glittering in the calm blue sky above. It was 
a wild but fascinating life—and its dangers only 
made it spicier, egad. ‘Then too its ever brilliant 
variety! Now we would be smoking in the wig- 
wam of some friendly brave,—in a day or two, 
perhaps, we should have to pass a tribe of hos- 
tile Indians. At such times what a choice fel- 
low was my Sioux brave! How he would 
palaver to the old chiefs, and talk of the great 
medicine-man as he called me!—or if he thought 
this would n’t do how stealthily he would creep 
around their villages in the night! Once or 
twice we had to cut our way through—and we 
only escaped a thousand Pawnees, encamped on 
the Platte, by gliding with the current past them in 
a bark canoe during a night storm. At last we 
beheld the Sioux village, far down on the horizon, 
and a hundred warriors, discovering us at once, 
galloped on their fiery steeds, waving their lances, 
and shouting wildly to welcome us. They no 
sooner learned what I was—for few of them had 
ever before seen a white man—than they almost 
dragged me from my horse, and bore me in triumph 
to their village. 

There isn’t a greater lie on record than the 
one propagated by the traders that the Indian is 
naturally coarse, brutal, wily, murderous, and in- 
hospitable. He is the most generous being in the 
world. Approach him frankly, treat him like a 
friend, and he will give you all he has, or die in 
your defence. Egad it almost puts me in a passion 
that, because a few scoundrels, whose lives are not 
worth the rope to hang them—are punished ac- 
cording to their deserts for swindling the red-men, 
we are to be told forsooth that an Indian is a 
natural enemy, a dark, stealthy, cat-like, revengeful 
savage. Sir—they have been misrepresented as no 


people was ever yet misrepresented. They have 
been for years warning these trappers from their 
hunting-grounds—they have offered even to furnish 
them the beaver at their own price—they have 
given them notice, winter after winter, that if they 
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continued their trespasses they would shoot them 
in the acty—and because they have at last carried 
their threats into execution, they are branded as 
blood-thirsty barbarians. What!—have they not 
the right to protect their own property? I tell 
you, sir, that if we ever go to war about the Maine 
territory, it will be on provocation not a tithe as 
great. But faugh on such injustice! To say noth- 
ing of myself, did not Lewis and Clark—has not 
Catlin travelled for years among them without 
losing a penny, or injuring a hair of his head ?— 
You ’ve only to treat them like men, and you ’Il 
be used like a prince. I joined in their sports, 
danced with them the buffalo dance, and painted 
heads and landscapes for them, till they almost 
went mad with joy. I was a great medicine—a 
white brother and chief—a sworn member of the 
tribe, egad. 

But I’ve forgotten all this while to tell you 
about the sweet Indian girls,—and you ’ve no idea 
—you city-bred macaroni—what beauties some of 
them are. ‘There was one lovely creature, like her 
own wild-flowers, a being all beauty and grace.— 
She was the sister of my Sioux brave, and not a 
young man in the village had yet ventured to pro. 
pose for her. Her complexion was so fair that she 
had been called “ The Pale-Flower.” Fewin any 
clime are so beautiful as my sweet Meneatecah.— 
She had an eye like a gazelle, dark and languishing 
—hair, soft and silky, like the tresses of a mour- 
tain-nymph—and a form as light, elasticyand.sylph- 
like as ever trod greensward, or haunted the classic 
woodlands of old Greece. Ah! sir, we ’ve nothing, 
in civilized life, to equal the figure of an Indian 
beauty, that seems egad half the time floating in 
air. And then how artless the sweet creatures are ! 
Their musical voices melt one’s heart-like a snow- 
wreath, especially if seconded by a swimming eyé 
looking dreamingly into your own. It’s no use, 
egad, to deny it—woman is sweet, endearing wo- 
man the wide world over—and what with chatter- 
ing in bad Sioux, and ‘telling moonlight tales of my 
own far-off land, I got to look upon her almost as 
a sister, and the dear creature—I really believe— 
thought of me with even tenderer emotions. But 
if she did, her tongue never breathed it. I fell sick 
once, and she was my nurse. I really think if it 
had n’t been for her kindness I should have died. 
She bathed my fevered head, sang me songs to lull 
me to repose, and almost wept for joy when I 
recovered, Poor, poor thing!—she ’s been cold in 
the valley for more than fifty years, and here am I, 
an old worn-out hulk, left to tell of it in a strange 
land. But how weak my eyes have grown—ah ! 
this cup of Mocha will strengthen them. 

Well—to hurry on—the Sioux, at this time, were 
at war with the Pawnees, and it was not till a half 
a year after my arrival, that a great smoke was 
held between the hostile chiefs, and the hatchet 
buried in the big lodge of the village. As soon as 
this was settled, my Sioux friends found leisure to 
escort me to the Rocky Mountains, So we took 
leave of the Indian girlse—God bless them—and if 
Ellen herself had seen the sad look and tearful 
eyes of my sweet Sioux flower, she would have 
forgiven the kiss I pressed on her innocent brow. 
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Little did I think poor, vain, short-sighted. mortal ! 
—under what circumstances we should meet again. 
But—pardon me—lI will go on. © 

It was a beautiful morning when we started, and 
as I looked back across the prairie, the last object 
I saw was my lovely little girl, gazing after our : 
cavalcade. I waved my weapon in adieu, and gal. 
loped on with my companions. 


In a fortnight we reached the Rocky Mountains, | 
—and after incredible labor I stood at last upon 
one of their lofty peaks, amid the region of eternal | 
snows, What a magnificent scene! Below— 
peak, cliff, and gentle slope fell down into the plain | 
on either hand, while far away to the west, over 
forest and river, the setting sun sunk into the vast 
Pacific. The eagle sailed unharmed in these soli- 
tary recesses, and the clouds lay slumbering gor- 
geously thousands of feet below. Now the hoarse | 
roar of a cataract broke majestically on my ear, 
and now the imprisoned wind, like stifled thunder, 
was heard far down some dark ravine. [I lifted up 
my voice, waking the echoes that had slumbered | 
since creation. A crowd of sublime emotions 
thronged in my bosom. ,Never had civilized foot | 
stood where I stood. A continent was beneath me | 
—its past history a dream—the names of the races 
that peopled it unknown. All, all was darkness.— 
The iron Delawares—the crafty Lenapees—the | 
gentle savages of Mexico—had they inhabited it ? 
The graves.of nations were beneath me. The ' 
impress.of the Almighty was on every thing around, | 
I stood on holy ground. I bowed in mute adora-— 
tion. ye 

Well,—but try that ham, for I cured it myself, | 
—we descended into the plains on the west, smok- 
ed with the .friendly chiefs, had a glorious hunting , 


party or two, and at last concluded we might as | 
well think of returning to our village some thousand | 


or two miles distant. 


I well remember when we first caught sight of ! 
the circle of wigwams, dwindled on the horizon to | 


a speck ; and the eagerness with which we pressed 
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and I paused in the very intensity of my emo 
tion. 

The assembled chiefs looked at me in surprise, 
astonished at the depth and warmth of my 


_language. ‘They themselves felt deeply,—but they 


were too stoical to shew it. Yet a smile of 
approval lighted up the countenance of the young 
chief, as he said in his deep guttural tones, 

“ Good—very good. ‘The War-eagle and his 
brother will be upon the dogs of Pawnees before 
another sunset.” 

The proposition was hailed with a shout; we 
made our preparations for the war-party, and before 
the moon was an hour high, we were already far 
upon the track of the flying Pawnees. 

All night we continued the pursuit, and only 
toward morning paused for a little rest. In an 
hour or two we resumed our march, and night had 


long settled on the prairie before we halted to 


bivouack till morning. We had moved for some 


‘ hours with extreme caution, for we suspected the 


enemy to be in our near neighborhood,—and 


' accordingly when we halted the greatest care was 


taken to maintain a strict watch in order to prevent 
a surprise. Runners were sent out to reconnoitre, 
the Pawnee camp,—and scouts stationed at con- 


' venient outposts to prevent all possibility of surprise. 


The rest of our party lay down in a circle to 


' snatch a few hour’s repose. 


At my urgent request I had been permitted by 
the young chief to accompany him to one of these 
outposts where he proposed to spend the night. It 
was a still, hazy evening—a few stars flickered 
through the mist—the moon waded heavily amid 
the clouds above—and occasionally the wind would 
moan across the silent prairie, with a low mournful 
sound, In an hour, however, the clouds totally 
obscured the light, and a thick, palpable darkness 
settled down around us, Occasionally a low 
sound, like the stifled neigh of a horse would be 
heard amid the stillness;—and anon the wailing 
tones of the night-wind would come to the ear 
with a strange mysterious sound. A couple of 


on across the prairie to reach our homes before | jours had thus passed, when I fancied I heard a 


night-fall. 
when we saw a crowd issuing from the village, 
and with slow and solemn steps, as if bent on some 


We were already far enough away | 


to the ground, and—as I live—heard voices 


dreaded mission, approaching us. ‘The crowd was ‘conversing. What they said, however, was in @ 


low cry, like that of a human voice, coming out of 
the darkness a short distance ahead. I put my ear 


headed by the old men,—and it contained searcely | Janguage I knew not. I looked hurriedly around 
a single warrior. Instead of the wild, tumultuous | tg apprise my companion of our danger,—but I 


joy, which attended ,our first arrival, when a 
hundred braves swept huzzaing around us on their 


cause was soon explained. A party of our Sioux | 
friends when returning from a visit to a neighboring | 


village, had been waylaid by the Pawnees, and 
after murdering the braves the women had been 
carried off captives. My sweet prairie-flower was 
one of the prisoners. 


“Does my white-brother hear?” said her 
brother, turning to me with unnatural calmness, but 
a fire burning in his dark eye that boded a fearful 
vengeance, “does my white-brother hear ?” 

«‘Hear!—by the graves of my fathers, I will 
avenge her if she has received but a look of insult,” 


| found myself—I could scarcely credit it—alone. 


; . | For one minute I fancied I saw a dark form, 
fleet horses, we were met with solemn silence, and | 


all the stoicism of the Indian character. The ' 


stealing along in the uncertain gloom,—but even 
while I looked the shadowy appearance vanished. 
Left to my own resources, I did not quail. Hur- 
riedly throwing my rifle across my arm, with one 
foot extended, and every sense alive with excite- 
| ment, I waited the approach of my foes. Had the 
chance been given me I should have sold my life 
dearly; but all at once, as a dark form rose 
suddenly before me, I felt myself tripped up, and fell 
prostrate on the prairie. In another instant four 
swarthy figures sprung up at my feet, and I found 
| myself a prisoner. My hands were instantly bound, 
_and I was hurried off toward the victor’s camp. 
| They had approached me, by crawling noiselessly 








on their hands and feet,—and while I was looking 
for them in the gloom, they had me already in their 
wer. 

Never shall I forget—but let me ring for more 
coffee—the emotions of that night. I well knew 
the manner in which prisoners were treated, and I 
looked forward to a death of torture. Morning 
at length dawned,—but it brought me no comfort. 
Never had I beheld more brutal looking men than 
the savages who held me in their custody. They 
taunted me, they drew their knives across my 
throat, they mimicked the agonies of a prisoner at 
the stake; and seemed to enjoy a fiendish delight 
in anticipating the tortures they intended for me. I 
tried in vain to open a conversation with themn,— 
but they pretended not to understand me, maintain- 
ing a dogged silence. At last we reached their 
village. It was only the signal for new insults, 
Boys, women, and children thronged around, 
heaping opprobious epithets upon me, jostling, 
pelting, spitting upon me, and shouting in derision 
at my bonds, I knew it was useless to talk of 
mercy—I ’d sooner die than shew the white 
feather—and so I took it all as cavalierly as if I’d 
been used to such fun from a boy. I was carried 
triumphantly to a lodge in the centre of the village, 
and left to the gaze of the idle and curious, while 
the old men deliberated about my fate. 

What were my emotions during that terrible 
day! It was one thing to appear stoical,—but 
another not to feel. I shuddered to think of my 
probable doom,—and I saw no hope of averting it. 
My Sioux friends, I doubted not, would hasten to 
my rescue—but I had seen enough of thestrength 
of the village in my hasty passage through it to feel 
certain that its warriors trebled the force of my 
friends, There was no gleam of hope—but I 
resolved to die as became me. 

At night the lodge was deserted,—but a couple 
of warriors still kept watch beside the door. After 
a day of agony I was glad to find relief even in a 
troubled sleep,—for I felt that I should never enjoy 
another. I had lost all consciousness, and was 
buried in deep repose, when I fancied I heard my 
name breathed beside me, and awaking at the 
sound I started half up and gazed around me. 

It was deep in the night,—and every thing in the 
village was silent. The fire had gone out in the 
lodge, and the whole interior of my prison-house 
was wrapped in darkness. The door of the hut 
was open, and through ita solitary star glimmered 
in the heaven; while the dark form of one of my 
jailers sat motionless and statue-like in the dim 
obscurity. I was about returning again to my rude 
pillow, satisfied that the sound I had listened to 
was caused by my fancy, when I heard my name 
repeated distinctly in a whisper at my elbow, and 
turning suddenly around, I beheld to my utter 
surprise, the form of Meneateeah, my lovely Indian 
girl, Astonishment for a moment deprived me of 
speech, and betore I could recover my utterance, 
my companion placed her finger on her lip, silently 
motioning toward the immoveable sentinel at my 
door,—at the same instant, before 1 could com- 
prehend her meaning, she had severed the bonds 
from my hands and ancles. I started to my feet 
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with a joy words cannot explain. But a motion 
from my deliverer again warned me to be silent. 
She beckoned me to follow her, and hastily lifting 
one corner of the tent, ushered me into the fresh 
night air. Pausing but a moment to listen if our 
escape had been detected, she again imposed 
silence upon me by a gesture, and led the way 
swiftly and silently out of the camp. 

I was too well acquainted with Indian life not to 
know that we momentarily ran the greatest risk of 
discovery, and that certain ruin awaited us if 
surprised in attempting an escape. Acute in ear, 
prompt in action, relentless in revenge, it was an 
act amounting to madness to attempt flying from 
our savage foes, As we stole noiselessly through 
the village I scarcely dared to breathe, lest we 
should arouse the sleeping inmates within. Once 
the bay of a distant dog startled us as it broke 
athwart the night—and again the wind sighing 
over the prairie was magnified into the voices of 
pursuers. Meneateeah still glided along before me, 
occasionally pausing to listen, and then stealing 
softly among the wigwams toward the outskirts of 
the village. Not a word as yet had passed between 
us, and I could not account for her opportune aid. 
How had she obtained her liberty, and by what 
means was my prison-house gained unobserved ? 
Even amid all our danger I could scarcely refrain 
from enquiring—but my sweet guide always silenced 
me by the same hurried gesture. We had just 
reached the edge of the village, when suddenly a 
dark figure emerged into the light,—it was a 
Pawnee scout returning from the prairie. We had 
scarcely time to glide behind the shadow of a lodge 
when he passed us so close that I could have 
touched him, I felt my companion tremble violent- 
ly,—and for a moment I held my breath in an 
agony. But directly the scout passed us, and was 
lost to sight behind the clustering lodges. With 
a thrill of joy we found ourselves in another instant 
upon the open prairie. A momentary ejaculation 
of thankfulness to God burst from my bosom, and 
then turning to my guide I enquired in what 
manner she had been enabled to lull suspicion and 
come to my aid. 

Until this moment she had not only uttered no 
word, but had scarcely lifted her eyes from the 
ground. When she did so now it was with a 
timid, uncertain glance, half in doubt in what 
manner I would regard her conduct. The excite- 
ment which had hitherto sustained her had passed 
away, and her native modesty began to assert its 
supremacy. Her words though soft as music, were 
trembling and low. 

«The Pale-flower has done a strange sii in 
the eyes of the white-warrior—has she not ?— 
The maidens of his own land come not to the 
lodges of their enemy to set free their warriors, and 
Meneateeah should not have done so even though 
she loved the War-eagle like a brother.” 

There was something in this artlessness which 
touched me to the heart; for it disclosed not only 
the feelings of my lovely rescuer, but smote me 
with the consciousness of perhaps a momentary 
selfishness in my tone. I saw that she loved me. 
Poor thing !—it was destined to be a hopeless 
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passion, but—for the life of me—I could not bring 
myself to undeceive her. 

“ No, no,” said I, taking her hand, “ the War- 
eagle owes his life to Meneateeah, and shall he 
think as she fears? The Pale-flower is dear to 
the white-warrior—what can he do to repay 
her ?” 

“It is good then—Meneateeah has not done 
wrong?” said the Indian girl, looking up into my 
face, with her dark eyes swimming with the tears 
of joy she could not repress. 

« No, my sweet preserver,” said I,—and egad, 
sir, no one but a brute with a heart of stone could 
have withstood that look. I pressed her to my 
bosom—I kissed away her tears,—while she, in all 
her artless happiness, leaned on my shoulder. 

“ But how did you escape yourself?” said I 
after a few moment’s silence, “and when did you 
learn I was a prisoner? Will the Pale-flower tell 
her brother ?”” 

She looked up into my face with a glance of un- 
reserved confidence, and while I repeated my 
thanks smiled through her happy tears, and in her 
voice of low gushing melody narrated her capture, 
and the succeeding events up to her appearance in 
my lodge. 

The real object of the attack, she said—and her 
sunny cheek and bosom crimsoned as she spoke— 
was to secure her as the bride of a celebrated 
young Pawnee chief. He had seen her at the 
village when attending the council prior to our 
departure for the mountains, and inflamed by a 
passion for her had disregarded the admonitions of 
the old men and wantonly waylaid the peaceable 
company with which she was travelling. As soon 
as they had reached the Pawnee village she was 
adopted into the family of her conqueror, and 
though loaded with ornaments, and treated like a 
princess, had been narrowly watched to prevent her 
escape. To every entreaty she had turned a deaf 
ear, refusing to be consoled; when intelligence 
arrived that a medicine of her tribe, a pale-face 
warrior, had been brought in prisoner, and was the 
next morning to be burned at the stake in the 
centre of the village. In an instant she determined 
to rescue me. Assuming a sudden cheerfulness 
she no longer turned a deaf ear to the gallantry of 
her capter, but promised to be his at the end of the 
moon, the Great Spirit having warned her ina 
dream to name that time. Egad, sir, these 
Pawnees are the most superstitious rascals in 
creation, and even the ardor of a lover is nothing to 
adream. So the young brave made a virtue of 
necessity, and was glad to wait a fortnight to secure 
a willing bride. In the extravagance of his joy he 
did what Maneateeah had expected—he gave 
orders that she should be no longer treated as a 
captive, but as his bride. She contrived, during the 
day, to learn unsuspected where I was confined. 
Night came, and though she affected to sleep, in 
reality she was anxiously waiting for the hour 
when the whole village should be buried in repose. 
Long after midnight, she rose stealthily from the 
couch, escaped unnoticed from the lodge, and 
though beset by a thousand dangers, avoided them 


all, and succeeded in setting me free, By the | 
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valor cf my fathers how could I do else than be 
grateful for such devotion ? 

“ Whist, whist,” said I, as she ceased her 
narrative, pointing to the now distant village, which 
we had left already miles behind, “is not that the 
barking of dogs?” 

She started like a frightened fawn, and then 
as the sounds broke distinctly on the still air, said 
in a voice of alarm. 

“The Pawnee braves are up—they find that 
the War-eagle is flown. See, they. seek him,” 
and as she spoke, the flashing of lights, among 
the lodges, along the horizon, told that our enemiés 
were awake to their loss. 

You may well lift up your hands, and ask what 
was to be done? Egad, I hardly knew myself. 
We had scarcely an hour’s start, were without 
horses, and uncertain whither to go in order to 
reach our friends. We might in fact be further 
from them now than when we left the village,—for 
the night was so dark that we could not see a 
dozen yards before us,—and, from the absence of 
both moon and stars, I knew not whether: morning 
was near or distant. Onr enemies on the other 
hand would soon be upon our trail, and were 
moreover mounted on the fleetest horses. Dis- 
covery I knew would be death. But I cheered the 
noble girl beside me, and we hastily pushed on, 
Light as a fairy, and nimble as a mountain deer, my 
companion advanced with an ease and rapidity 
that set even me at defiance. But we soon found 
that nothing could save us, Already the loud 
shouts of our pursuers, as they followed up our 
trail, grew nearer and nearer,—and despite every 
exertion, by the end of a half an hour, it became 
evident that they would soon overtake us. I had 
no arms, and what defence could I make? But, 
thank God! the increasirg darkness had been the 
sign of day-break, and the gray morning slowly 
appearing, disclosed to my joy, a party of men 
advancing toward us from ahead, whom, even in 
the uncertain light, I knew to be Sioux warriors. 
Their numbers too proved that our own brave 
party had met with that which had set out before. 
They were still far down on the horizon however, 
and our pursuers were rapidly pressing in our rear. 

« There is hope,” said the Indian girl in a tone 
of joy, but joy on my account more than on hers— 
«the scalp of the War-eagle shall not dry in the 
Pawnee lodge. He will return to his people. See 
—-the braves of my tribe are nigh.” 

« You are weary, Meneateeah,” said I, per- 
ceiving she fell behind as she spoke, * you cannot 
press on longer—I will remain with you, and meet 
our fate. Or, stay, I can bear you in my arms.” 

« No, no,” said she eagerly, “the Pale-flower is 
not weary. But if the Pawnee’s arrow is sharp, 
had it not better pierce the weak girl than the 
great brave.” 

«“ What!” said I stopping suddenly, but half 
penetrating her meaning. 

“Only that the Pale-flower can die for the 
white-warrior,” was her simple answer, as she drew 
her robe around her, and looked into my face, * but 
hark! the Pawnee dogs see us—fly—fly !” 

Had you been there, on that treeless prairie, and 
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seen a horde of enraged savages galloping in your , 


rear, waving their arms frantically on high, and 
shouting, with demoniac exultation, over the antici- 
pated slaughter of their victims, you would have 
some idea—I may say—of what danger really is, 
But the noble devotion of the sweet girl’s words 
drove all this for a moment from my mind—and it 
was not till she urged me again to hasten that I 
forgot my admiration of her in the sense of our 
mutual danger. I cast a hurried look behind at 
my companion’s words, and saw that before five 
minutes, unless some miracle happened, their lances 
would be driven through us. Our only hope was 
in the succor of the Sioux, who were now sweep- 
ing down on their fiery horses with the speed of a 
whirlwind. ‘Two warriors from their body, as well 
as one swarthy savage from our pursuers, were 
respectively far in advance of their several parties, 
and if we could escape the latter, we should gain 
ihe protection of our, friends before the rest of his 
force could come up. Aware of this he was 
urging his steed forward with incredible velocity— 
and after a desperate trial of a minute or two I 
found that escape was impossible. All at once I 
saw him drop his spear, and I shouted encouraging- 
ly to my companion, thinking that we were at 
length safe, But the wily savage, fearful that one 
might escape, if he trusted to his lance, had only 
resigned it for a more effective weapon. Rapidly 
assuming his bow, he fitted an arrow to the string, 
and riding at full speed to within a dozen yards, he 
drew the weapon along his right thigh, and let fly 
the missile with a short quick cry, and a force that 
would have driven it through the bosses of a 
Grecian buckler. Truly and unerringly sped the 
shaft, aimed directly at my heart,—and in an instant 
I would have fallen its prey,—had not Meneateeah, 
perceiving the mark, sprung with a rapid gesture 
before me, and received it in her bosom, At that 
instant the arrow of the foremost Sioux quivered 
to the feather in the Pawnee’s breast. But . the 
blood gushing in torrenis across my preserver’s 
breast withdrew my attention from the combatants, 
and I saw nor heard aught of the ensuing con- 
flict. I caught her hastily in my arms, forgetting 
every thing in that moment’s agony. Poor, sweet, 
devoted being—she had first perilled, and now 
sacrificed her life for mine. I would have given 
worlds to have saved her, 

“ Meneateeah—my preserver. Oh she is indeed 
gone,” I exclaimed, wiping away a few drops of the 
sanguinary torrent from her face. 

Her eyes had been closed, but asI spoke, she 
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opened them faintly, pressed my hand, murmured 
in tones scarcely audible, « will the—white-warrior 
—think sometimes—of his poor—Meneateeah— 
will—he ?” 

I answered by a gesture, for I could not find 
words to speak. It shames not my manhood to 
say that hot tears rained down my cheek. But I 
turned away that she might not see them. 

«“ The—white brave will—see his—lodges and 
tribe. The Pale-flower—is happy.” 

I could not speak. I pressed my lips to her 
pale, cold brow. 

«« Brother—fare—well ;—the Great Spi—trit 
waits,” she slowly articulated, in tones like the 
last breathings of a distant harp, and while a faint 
smile flickered across her features, her head fell 
heavily upon my bosom, and she was—dead. Ay! 
—she was dead: and her last thought had been one 
of joy that by the sacrifice of her life I should 
behold my home once more. 

It seemed as if with the consciousness that all 
was indeed over, a total forgetfulness of every 
thing but her fatal devotion came over me. I 
remained stupified, with her form resting in my 
arms, gazing intently on the features of the 
murdered girl. How long it may have been that I 
remained thus I know not, but a deep guttural 
voice at length startled me by its well known notes 
—now however fearfully slow and calm, 

“ War-eagle—it is the brother of the Pale- 
Flower speaks—look up—she is avenged.” 

I raised my head. The chief stood before me, 
every muscle rigidly set, as he held above his 
slaughtered sister,, the trophies of the Pawnee’s 
fate. 

Not a man of that band of murderers ever 
reached their camp. They died beneath the arrows 
of the avenging Sioux, like leaves withered by a 
Sirocco’s breath. And did I calmly look on? 
By the faith of my fathers, I should have been 
recreant if I had. Fifty years have elapsed since 
then—but when I saw Mr, Catlin a year ago, he 
said the old men of the Sioux still told in tradition 
of that bloody day. 

Well—lI ’ll sit down—I was gone three years, 
and when I left my Sioux friends, the Pale-flower’s 
brother gave me the calamut as a parting token, 
He died some twenty years ago a mighty chief— 
but since then all of his warriors have gone—and 
in a little while there will not even be a man of 
his tribe remaining. But God forbid these old eyes 
should live to see that day! 
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He ‘s gone from the halls that resounded with mirth,— 
The light is gone out from the once blazing hearth, 
And the bard of the bright lay lies coldly in earth. 


March, 1840. 


| Bring garlande as bright as his fancy could twine, 
Bring oders, bring gems of the far distant mine,— 
| Bring all that is costly to keep on his shrine. 


N. Cc. 
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THE AVENGER. 


‘In God's name, see the lists and all things fit ; 


There let them end it—God defend the right!” 


I am no defender of the duellist. I am rather 
his foe. But his conduct is not always actuated 
by dishonorable motives ; and even where it is, the 
custom often becomes the means of his punishment. 
Like the oak that Milo would have severed, it 
rebounds upon and crushes him. An instance of 
this character it was my lot to witness many years 
ago in Europe. 

During a protracted residence in London, at an 
early period of life, I became acquainted with many 
of the students in Lincoln’s Inn, and formed in 
short one of their society. It was composed most- 
ly of young men of fine talents and some fortune, 
with occasionally a literary aspirant, and at intervals 
a gay follower of the “heau monde.” It was at 
one of these convivial parties I first became ac- 
quainted with the characters of my story. 

On a cold harsh evening in the month of January, 
some years ago, I went to the chambers of my 
friend M. in Lincoln’s Inn, to meet a party of wine- 
drinkers. M. had been called to the Bar the same 
day, and we met to drink success to him, and wish 
him a Chaneellor’s wig and the Woolsack, as the 
reward of his professional labors. There were 
some ten or a dozen of us sat down to table, and 
most of the company, seemed, by their jovial man- 
ner, well disposed to make a joyous night of it; 
but among the drinkers, I observed one who took 
my attention above the rest, not indeed for his joy- 
ousness, but the contrary. He had one of those 
countenances that fixes an interest—one cannot 
well tell how. He was neither ugly nor hand- 
some, but his face was strikingly indicative of vivid 
thought—while a certain air of neglect in his gen- 
eral appearance—an occasionally abstracted look, 
and a clouded brow, conveyed the impression that 
some inward trouble preyed upon him, and prevent- 
ed him from sharing in the general convivial tone 
of the company. I observed, however, that he did 
not stint his glass when the bottles came round, but 
gulped down his wine like water, nor did he seem, 
except from a deep flush now and then upon his 
brow, to be more affected by it, than if the pure 
element had been his drink. M. sometimes ad- 
dressed him cordia'ly, but, as it seemed, rather less 
familiarly than the rest of us, and was answered 
with a correct courtesy in well-chosen words, but 
few. When our host’s health was drank,as a new 
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member of the Bar, the congratulations of our more 
serious companion rivetted the attention of the whole 
company. He spoke with peculiar force and fervor, 
and justness of expression—his mind shone out, and 
the cloud that had overcast his countenance pas- 
sed away; but the light was brief, and seriousness, 
amounting almost to gloom, sunk upon him as be- 
fore. 

There sat beside our host a man, who was in 
many respects a striking contrast to the person I 
have just described. He was remarkably hand- 
some, yet the expression of his countenance was 
far from being pleasant—there was an air, half of 
suspicion, half of scorn, which, to me, marred the 
effect of his faultless features; and from the first 
time I looked at him, I felt that I did not like him. 
He was dressed with particular care and elegance, 
and the ease of his manner showed him well accus- 
tomed to society, but showed still more that he was 
on excellent terms with himself. My first impres- 
sions to his prejudice were soon heightened by the 
matter of his conversation—he talked with an airy 
volubility of his intrigues and his conquests; but 
this was not the worst—he treated libertinism as 
though it were a science, and discussed the various 
devices of sensual depravity, with as much cool pre- 
cision, as readiness. What he said was evidently 
not the momentary impulse of vain and thoughtless 
sensualism—he had manifestly deliberated upon the 
revolting arts, in the recollection of which he re- 
velled—he was, if what he said of himself was to 
be believed, both skilfully and systematically vicious. 
Yet withal it could not but be confessed that he 
talked well, and, Belial.like, “he pleased the ear,” 
while he disgusted the moral sense. 

I had met very few men of this description be- 
fore, and have not met many since, though I have 
been told by those who go into society more than I 
do, that in these “ march of intellect” times, they 
are much increased. I can well believe it: yet 
both for the sake of such unhappy individuals and 
of society, I cannot but lament it, since I know no 
sort of character more utterly hateful. If Provi- 
dence has been pleased to make a man a fool, or if 
unruly passion, getting the better of reason, hurries 
its victim into error, our pity is excited as much as 
our indignation, and we feel desirous to reclaim as 
much as to punish; but when cool craft and sen- 
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sual depravity go together, we.can look upon them 
with nothing short of unmixed detestation, But to 
return. 

As the wine continued to go round, the voluble 
roue at the head of the table became more parti- 
cular in the gross details of his real or fancied 
triumphs over siniplicity and innocence, and boasted 
of an affair just concluded, which had taken him 
several months of perseverance to accomplish.— 
« But how is it, H. that you can find time for all 
this?” said some one near him—* one would think 
you were an idler about town, like some of the 
Saint James’s Street fellows, who do nothing but 
pursue such adventures from year’s end to years 
end, but we all know that you read.” 

« Time!” replied the gay gentleman; “all find 
time for some recreation to which they particularly 
attach themselves. I know one man, that, at no 
matter what inconvenience, will leave town for a 
fortnight or three weeks every season to hunt foxes 
in Leicestershire, and he works like a slave for it, 
for six months afterward. Another spends all Sep- 
tember and half of October in shooting, though he 
can so ill spare the time, that, until summer comes 
again, he gets but five hour’s rest out of the four- 
and-twenty ; and a third, not only expends a week 
every now and then, that he can but badly afford 
from his scientific pursuits, but courts catarrh, if 
not cholera, wading up to his middle in the running 
brooks, and seeking to rob the waters of their trout 
and jack. Now, I neither hunt, nor shoot, nor 
fish, except gow and then, by accident; but I pur- 
sue a game to me more exciting, and productive of 
more vivid pleasure, with less fatigue ; which latter 
I know not how any man of sensé and calculation 
can love for itself:—so I make time, as others do, 
for other amusements—chacun a son gout—they 
have theirs, and I have mine.” 

I felt disgusted and offended at this speech, in 
which levity, insolence, and immorality were so un- 
blushingly displayed, and I was thinking how I 
might best put in some observation that would at 
least relieve me from the painful sensation which 
this exhibition of unreproved licentiousness produced 
within me; but looking at my silent and serious 
companion, to observe how he had taken this lively 
sally, 1 was diverted from my purpose, and my at- 
tention became entirely fixed upon him. The blood 
rushed to his forehead, his eyes flashed, and, with a 
voice indicating hardly suppressed passion, he burst 
forth,—* I trust, sir, I may be permitted to remark, 
that your gay rhetoric has taken a turn that, in 
common justice to yourself,—at least I hope so,— 
it ought not to have taken. Yet it is too much to 
suppose that you meant merely as a joke, what you 
have just now been saying. I have strong feelings 
upon the subject, and I must confess that, so far 
from there being, in my opinion, any just compari- 
son between the libertine pursuits, which men have 
sometimes the misfortune to fall into, and the other 
amusements which you have so unaccountably clas- 
sed with them—I should say, supposing both to be 
systematically pursued, that there was just as much 
difference between them as there is between health- 
ful exercises, or harmless idleness, and deliberate 
scoundrelism,” 
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There was something in the emphatic manner 
with which this was said, that produced a silent 
attention from every one in the room. Every word, 
although uttered, as I have said, in a suppressed 
tone, as if the speaker had been struggling against 
a greater explosion of wrath, was heard by all as 
distinctly as it was possible for articulate sounds to 
fall upon the ear. The perfeet silence which fol- 
lowed, although but momentary, was very embar- 
rassing. The gentleman who had undergone the 
reproof arose, his handsome features assuming an 


' aspect perfectly satanic—wrath was burning on his 


brow, and fury and revenge glared from his eyes.— 
Our host laid his hand upon his guest’s arm as he 
arose, as if deprecating any expression of violence. 
This appeared to make him hesitate for a moment; 
the flush of anger gave place to a cloudy paleness, 
over which he forced the appearance of a smile, and 
saying merely to my companion, who had addressed 
him,—* We shall talk of all this, sir, at another 
opportunity,”"—-he resumed his seat, and M, im- 
mediately essayed to give a new turn to the con- 
versation. In this he succeeded better than might 
have been expected ; and, though there was not the 
same freedom of conversation during the rest of the 
night that there had been before, the society was, to 
my thinking, none the less agreeable, and we did 
not break up until the small hours of the morning. 

The severe rebuke administered to the gay gen- 
tleman by my serious companion led me to address 
him. I assured him that I sympathized fully with 
all he had said, and that he had anticipated that 
which I wished to have said myself, if I could have 
hit upon a method of doing so without appearing to 
make a personal charge, 

“Then you think me wrong, doubtless,” said he ; 
“for have not I made something like a personal 
charge ?” 

“Something very like it,” I replied; “and yet I 
do not think that those who are critically skilled in 
the nice distinctions between personal and general 
observations would so construe it.” 

«I am not sorry,” he rejoined, “to have said 
what I felt to be true in such a cause ; but I already 
feel that I ought to have better considered several 
collateral matters, before I took upon myself to 
speak as I did in this place, I may have given 
pain and uneasiness to my friend, who very pres- 
singly invited me here to-night. I had no right to 
do that.” 

«“ Nay,” I said, «he is too just and well-principled 
himself, not to feel that the fault was not with you, 
but in the occasion given. But you do not seem 
well,” I added, seeing my companion put his hand 
to his throbbing temples, as if in pain, 

«“ No,” he replied, “not quite well. But it signi- 
fies little—I ought to have remained at home to- 
night, as I have for a long time, and I ought not to 
have drunk wine; but it is too late to decide upon 
these things now.” ¥ 

After an interval of silence, the conversation 
was commenced anew in a more cheerful tone, 
upon general subjects ; and the more I heard of my 
new friend’s remarks, the better reason I had to ad- 
mire the virtuousness of his sentiments, and the 
vigor and grace with which he expressed them,” 
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We rose to go away, and in the lobby I obser- 
ved Mr. H. who had so ostentatiously professed his 
libertinism, call my new acquaintance aside, and put 
a short question to him, which he quickly answered, 
by saying he would be found in the Gray’s Inn 
Coffee-House at ten o’clock in the morning. I un- 
derstood this to have reference to the words which 
had passed between them at table, and felt not a 
little uneasiness at the thought of the serious conse. 
quences which might result from this slight ebulli- 
tion of warm feelings, but upon the instant I could 
see no way of interfering with propriety. 1 resolved, 
hdwever, to call upon M. in the morning, and en. 
deavor to enlist his good offices in the task of pre- 
venting any serious rencontre between his friends. 

We had now got down stairs into the wide 
square of Lincoln’s Inn ;—it was a dreadful night 
—the rain and sleet pelted in our faces as we left 
the door, and the wind howled horribly through the 
passages. My serious companion, who seemed to 
be hardly fit to encounter such a night, even with the 
best appliances of coat and umbrella, had neither — 
As I was better furnished, and a hackney-coach 
was out of the question, I offered him my escort if 
he was going toward the Temple. He took my 
arm with thanks, and we pushed on together, get- 
ting miserably drenched and chilled, for there was 
no resisting such weather, It was pitch-dark—the 
moon and stars were obscured by dense and driving 
clouds of sleet-—most of the lamps were blown out 
by the sudden gusts of wind, and every living thing, 
save ourselves, seemed frightened out of the streets. 
Even the hackney-coaches seemed to have deserted 
the town—no sound of wheels was heard, nor of 
any thing except the harshly-roaring wind, and the 
dismal echoes of our footsteps as they went plash, 
plash, over the pavement. I felt that my companion 
shook violently, 

« You are quite unable to encounter such a night 
as this,” said I; « I am afraid you are very unwell, 
and chilled to death with the bitter storm.” 

« No, no,” he replied; “I am ashamed of 
this weakness; it is merely a nervous infirmity, the 
consequences of excitement, and will soon go off.” 

I could feel him clenching his teeth and grasping 
my arm in his effort to repress the shivering ; but it 
was in vain—he grew much worse. We were now 
close to the Temple, and he wished to bid me good- 
night, and-proceed alone ; but I felt plainly that he 
could not stand, much less walk alone through such 
astorm. ‘That must not be,” I said, “how far 
have you to go ?” 

«To Surry Street, only—a thousand thanks for 
your assistance so far—but you must not come out 
of your way—lI shall endeavor to get on myself— 
it is not far.” 

«« No, indeed—I shall see you home—I should 
never forgive myself if I did not; you must take 
good care of yourself—you are ill—very ill.” 

« I fear I am—I was very foolish to venture out 
to-night, but I had persuaded myself I was stronger 
both in mind and body. I accept your kindness, 
for which I am most grateful.” 

My companion would now have fallen, had I not 
supported him. Short as the distance was to Sarry 
Street, we reached it with difficulty. He stopped 
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at a door near the river—he had the key in his 
pocket—it was a lodging-house : and to avoid keep. 
ing the servant up, he had undertaken to let himself 
in, The passage was perfectly dark; he again 
wished to bid me good-night, but though I was 
myself reluctant to proceed, I knew that he could 
not get up stairs without assistance, and that it 
would be a false delicacy to refrain, under such cir. 
cumstances, from intruding on his apartment, I 
therefore hesitated only for a moment, and then 
telling him that he must allow me to undertake the 
part of an intimate friend, and resign himself entirely 
to my management for the present, I walked in with 
him. My companion replied only by an earnest 
grasp of the hand. 

I groped my way up, supporting him as well as I 
could. “This is a sorry place you have come to,” 
he said, “but the weakness of the body breaks down 
pride; I only feel how very much I am indebted to 
you for all this trouble.” 

“Say nothing about it—this is the room door, I 
think ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, faintly, “it is reached, thank 
God, at last.” 

We entered—there was neither fire nor candle 
burning. Fortunately there were means of striking 
a light, of which I availed myself; and a chimney 
taper soon threw its feeble rays around the gloomy 
and scantily furnished room. Little used as I was 
to any want of comfort, there was to me something 
very miserable in the situation in which I found 
myself. I was frightened for the yoting man, who 
had sunk down upon a trunk in a corner of the 
room: there he lay with the most ghastly expres- 
sion. He was drenched to the skin, and continued 
to shiver so violently as to shake the whole room. 

« What is to be done ?” I said; * would you wish 
me to call up any one?” 

« No, no, thank you; I shall be better in a few 
moments—I shall then get off my clothes and go 
to bed.” 

«“ Nay, that must be done at once; I will assist 
you. Come, let me take off this dripping coat—so 
—now the trowsers—there—here is a towel to rub 
you dry—and there I see are your night things— 
Now, let me help you to your bedside; there now,” 
I continued, as I settled the pillow, “ you see what 
a nurse I am—you must endeavor to get warm, 
now.” 

He put out his hand—*« God bless you,” he said; 
«“ J may perhaps die very soon, but while I live I 
shall not forget this.” 

« But I am not going to leave you yet,” I replied, 
«I must see how you come on—I want to see this 
shivering cease.” 

I saw some wood lying inside the fender; and 
there were seme unburned coals in the grate. I 
have never made a fire, thought I, but it is now 
time to try. I had often watched the process, and 
now imitated what I had seen, happily with good 
success. I raked out the coals, piled the bits of 
wood in cross layers, put on the coals again, and 
applied my light. ‘The fire was a good one in ten 
minutes, but still I could hear my friend shivering 
in bed. ‘There was a kettle in the room. which I 
furnished with water from the ewer, and put it on 
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When it was hot, I poured it in the 


the fire, 
basin, and held the feet of the poor shiverer in it 


for some minutes, Then putting him into bed 
again, I warmed an old dressing-gown of flannel, 
which I found on a chair, and wrapped it hot round 
his legs and feet.. I had the satisfaction to find 
that the shivering abated, and soon nearly ceased 
altogether. “See what a physician I am,” said I 
—« and yet I never attempted any thing of the kind 
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« God bless you again and again,” he said; «IT 
think you have saved me from miserably dying to- 
night—farewell for the present,” 

I came away, The night, or morning rather, as 
it advanced, had become worse and worse, Fierce. 
ly in my teeth blew the bitter wind, and the dash. 
ing sleet pierced to the skin; but I hardly felt 
either. My heart was light and warm with the 
sense of having been actively engaged in doing 


before. Nowy, if you promise to lie very quiet, I | good. I have often walked home less comfortably 
will bid you good-by for a few hours—lI shall see | in a fine night. 
you again by nine o’clock,” "To be continued, 

mle 


OUR DREAMING DAYS 


BY CATHARINE 


Our dreaming days, our dreaming days, how have they 
past away 

With the flowers, and the dew drops, ‘and the sun of 
yesterday, 

With all the fair, but faded things, that used to glad our 
view, 

Our dreaming days, our dreaming days, they all have 
vanish’d too. 


The sunlight lingers not as wont, upon our pathway 
green, 

And for our hands, the blushing buds no longer gay are 
seen, 

The carolling of summer birds that used to greet our ears, 

Is ‘among the leaves—but not the songs they sung in 
earlier years. 


A shadow seems to follow us, where’er our footsteps bend, 

And darker shades than e’er we knew, with all our 
brightness blend, 

The breathing of the summer wind seems fill’d with less 
perfume ; 

Than when it came in gentle gales, in our young days of 
bloom. 


h! why are all things changing thus, before our straining 
eyes? 

Why do we fail to see the light that ence could gild our 
skies ? 

Why are the sunny places dim we loved to trace of yore? 


Because our days, our dreaming days of joyousness are 
o'er. 


Philadelphia, March 5th, 1840. 
16 





H. WATERMAN, 


Our hearts are lone, and desolate,—for Hope’s white 
plumed wing 

Hath ceased to sweep the silent harp, that once could 
gayly sing, 

No more the echo of their tones, like silvery water 
bright 

Shall fill our breasts—the sever’d chord can never 
re-unite. 


Youth, with its morning promises, gilding life’s shining 
page, 

Flies from the cloud that gathers round at the approach 
of age, 

Who in its cold, unlovely guise, still slowly lingers on, 

Recalling thro’ the mist of years, those halcyon moments 
gone. 


The summer sun hath not one beam the less, to deck the 
earth, 

The summer flowers in myriads still, spring freshly into 
birth ; 

The birds the self-same carols sing, the self.same trees 
among, 

And the same breath the breezes bear, they bore when we 
were young. 


Alas! the change is in ourselves—the heart’s first gush 
is past ; 

The robe of cold reality, is sadly o’er them cast, 

And the Ideal never more shall fondly greet our gaze, 

Except, when memory lends her light, to gild our dreaming 
days. 
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A TALE OF HOME. 


“This broken tale was all we knew.” Byron. 


«On beautiful, and thrice lovely day to me, 
since, with all thy natural beauties, thou bringest a 
promise of renewed health to this wan and wasted 
cheek.” 

So spoke Julia, in her gayest and most winning 
tone, to a pale and emaciated form, once known 
for its manly bearing, but now so reduced by 
disease and disappointment, that his nearest friend 
would scarcely have known him. 

It was a lovely morning in January; for three 
days had the cold north winds blown furiously 
along the streets of P—-—, bringing with them an 
unusually heavy fall of snow; but now the morn 
broke bright and clear—the sun came forth in all 
his splendor, the snow-birds were chirping in the 
yards, seeking around the doors the crumbs that 
were thrown from many a little hand,—and men 
and all things gave token of the new life that had 
been infused into them by this sudden and happy 
change in the weather. 

It was on the morning of this lovely day, that 
Henry Danvers had been induced by his physician 
to leave his room, and appear below in the parlor. 
He there found Julia Merton waiting to receive 
and cheer him; and by her endlessly varied 
conversation to rouse him from the melancholy 
under which he labored. Of fine and highly culti- 
vated mind himself, he could not fail to admire 
Julia, who to intellectual beauties added the 
pleasing charms of a finely moulded person, and 
smooth, polished, and regular features. On one 
who had drawn fewer lessons from bitter experience, 
the warm salutation of Julia might not have been 
thrown away; but on Henry Danvers, who had 
before loved under somewhat similar circumstances, 
and in whose recollection his disappointment was 
still vivid, it had a contrary effect. He answered, 


however, with apparent ease, while a forced smile: 


played upon his features. 

« You say truly, it is a thrice lovely day, as it 
restores me to the pleasant society of Miss Merton, 
for a few short moments at least.” 

Henry Danvers was a native of a warm southern 
climate, and his temperament accorded with the 
ardent sun of the tropics. An enthusiastic admirer 
of nature, he delighted “to hold converse with 
nature’s charms,” and “ muse in solitude upon the 








grandest works of God.” Honest and ypright 
himself, he doubted none who wore the least trace 
of truth upon their countenances; and was con- 
sequently often duped before he learned to look 
more closely into character. Early in his youth he 
became infatuated with Emily Irving, the fame of 
whose beauty extended far and wide. Just blooming 
into womanhood, and conscious of her charms, she 
resolved to make that use of them which too many 
of her sex consider their privilege—to break every 
man’s heart that could be broken, Danvers was 
among the first that fell a victim to her fascinations. 
He loved her passionately, devotedly, and with all 
the fervor of a first love, and was led to believe it 
reciprocated, Alas! unfortunate infatuation—he 


‘soon awoke from his dreams of bliss to real and 


almost endless misery. Having an ample fortune, 
however, he determined to travel, and by change of 
scene and associations, to drive ffom his recollec- 
tion all thought of her, who had trifled with his 
love. He left his home an altered man. He 
doubted all who approached him, yielding to none 
the cordial hand of friendship. 

After some month’s travel through the states, he 
arrived at P—-—, just as winter set in with all its 
dreariness. Determining to remain until the spring, 
he soon found lodgings at a pleasant house in 
street. It was there he first met with Julia 
Merton. ; 

The reader may be somewhat surprised that he, 
who had so lately vowed never to trust another, 
should so soon be placed in nearly the same 
unsuspecting relation, in which he stood when first 
he reached manhood; but when we look at the 





temptations around him, the softening influence of 


time, change, and associations, our surprise should 
at least diminish, The human heart is every 
where the same. Surrounded by gay and fashion- 
able company, with the cha:ms of mind and person 
of Julia Merton ever before him, he was unsuspect- 
ingly drawn from his purpose of retirement, and by 
degrees became an agreeable companion. Able by 
his wealth, and suited by his endowments, to join 
in any society, his company was courted, and he 
was included in all their little partiesof amusement : 
and as either by accident or design, it generally 
devolved upon him to escort Miss Merton, how 
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could he refuse to join in the merry laugh, or 
contribute his mite to the general enjoyment ? 

He was not, however, thrown entirely off his 
guard. Often when alone, the thoughts of other 
days would recur to his memory, as if warning him 
to flee from the temptations which surrounded him. 
But the fascinations of Miss Merton could not so 
easily be resisted. Insensibly his feelings triumphed 
over his half-formed resolves; he became abstracted 
and silent when she was absent; and in her 
presence he could see none other, or take any 
interest in what was said. 

Of poetic mind, and full of romance, Miss 
Merton was yet a consummate flirt; and so well 
did she play her part, that the keenest scrutiny 
could scarcely detect any thing but artlessness and 
simplicity in her actions. Sometimes, indeed, 
Danvers thought he saw design in her movements 
and remarks; but the next moment would change 
his opinion, and convince him that his mind had 
been rendered too suspicious by his early disap- 
pointment, 

It is difficult to draw exactly the character 
of Miss Merton ; suffice to say, she was as complete 
a flirt as acuteness and considerable practice could 
make. But the large, full, black eye; the powers 
of conversation, and handsome mien of Danvers, 
were calculated to call all her arts into play to 
entrap him; and she exerted herself to the utmost, 
with no other intention than to pass the time 
merrily at his expense, and have the pleasure of 
adding him to her list. The more difficult she 
found it, with more increased exeiuun did she 
apply herself to its accomplishment, little dreaming 
that she was herself to be caught in the toils she 
had so often and so successfully woven for others. 

But Danvers was not without a rival, and one 
tooon whom Miss Merton had played with such 
success, that he had just addressed her as Danvers 
was beginning to take the deepest interest in her. 
But her object had already been gained, in 
attaching him to her train, and when, a few 
evenings after Clark’s confession, a party was made 
to visit the Museum, and Danvers offered to 
accompany Miss Merton, he was immediately 
accepted, and her discomfited suitor left to escort a 
female friend. 

His attentions, however, were still with the 
coquette, and so marked did they become, that 
even Danvers noticed them, laughingly assuring 
Miss Merton that Mr. Clark’s heart was at her 
mercy, 

“ Then will it be roughly handled, Mr. Danvers, 
if ’t is so, which I much doubt.” 

“But you would let him off with life and 
sufficient strength to recover from the shock.” 

“Oh, sir, have no fears about that, I think a 
little disappointment would help to brighten his 
intellect, and I shall accordingly try my power to 
the utmost.” But seeing a shade come over the 


countenance of Danvers at her levity, she skilfully 
changed her tone, and spoke as if she would be 
truly sorry to hurt the feelings of Mr. Clark by a 
refusal of his hand, but that her feelings being 
enlisted by another’s merits, she would be compelled 
to do so whenever the offer was made. 
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It would be impossible to describe the emotions 
of Danver’s breast, while he listened to this 
confession from the lips of his companion, A 
sudden hope flashed across him,—he thought of a 
thousand circumstances favoring the illusion—and 
had already begun to breathe his prayer into the 
ears of the brilliant girl, when their two com- 
panions suddenly rejoined them, and to the vexation 
of Danvers, the evening passed off without an 
opportunity of renewing the conversation, which 
had been as interesting to Julia as to himself; for 
though she knew it not, she was at last herself 
enchained. 

It was several days before the desired opportunity 
of an explanation was afforded to Danvers. 
Impatient to know his fate he had, aftor writing 
many, at last formed an epistle to his taste, and 
was only awaiting a chance to deliver it. 

In the mean time, however, with the recklessness 
of her character, and feeling herself secure of 
Danvers’s attachment, Julia had once more re- 
sumed her flirtation with Mr. Clark. He was now 
at her elbow wherever she moved, ready to take 
the slightest smile as encouragement. 

Mr. Danvers had caught a_ severe cold, 
which an imprudent sleigh ride had increased so 
rapidly, that he concluded to keep his room until 
he was relieved, and even to call in the advice of 
Dr. ————-,, one of the best physicians in the 
place. On his way to his room he thought he 
would look into the parlor, and if Miss Merton was 
alone, deliver his epistle and at once know what he 
was to expect. Although he did not feel quite 
confident of the answer, he preferred being rejected, 
to remaining longer in suspense. 

As he approached the door, imagine his horror 
when he saw Julia with her face concealed in her 
handkerchief, and the devoted Clark with her hand 
in his, passionately pressing it to his lips without 
the least resistance from her. His first love 
flashed quickly through his brain, and under the 
painful knowledge that he had been again deceived, 
he reeled and would have fallen, but for the 
proximity of the wall. 

He recovered his self-possession in a few minutes, 
however, and proceeded to his room, without Miss 
Merton being aware of his having seen her. His 
sufferings may be better imagined than described. 
Twice had he centred his whole soul upon beings 
undeserving such love, with all that intense passion 
of which he was capable, and twice had he found, 
under the most winning exterior, hearts scarce 
worthy of the name. His disappointment—his 
anguish were too much for his already disordered 
frame, and when the physician arrived, he was in a 
high fever, and striding across his room deliriously. 
For three weeks life was almost despaired of. 

At last the delirium ceased, and he bid fair to 
recover; although to the wild ravings of his fever 
the deepest melancholy had succeeded. His long 
confinement had so reduced his strength, that he 
could not raise himself in bed, and no effort to 
draw him into conversation was successful. He 
would, when questioned, answer only in a few 
words, and immediately relapse into his former 
silence. 
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During the period when his life hung, as it were, 
by a thread, what anguish racked the bosom of 
Julia! Willingly would she have given up all 
society, and attended at the bedside of the sufferer; 
but alas! the cold, formal rules of etiquette raised 
up an impassable barrier against it. All she could 
do was to call at his door repeatedly through the 
day, to enquire how he was, and send him cheer- 
ing messages as soon as he was in a state of 
mind to receive and appreciate them. These, as 
may be supposed, served to irritate and increase the 
excitement under which he was silently suffering. 
Whenever one was delivered, he would recollect 
the scene he had witnessed in the parlor, on the 
day he was taken ill, and each message would be 
more galling than the last, until he told the bearer 
not to disturb him again with messages from any 
one. ‘This the nurse did not repeat to Julia, as she 
was her greatest favorite, and the good old woman 
did not wish to see her mortified. When question- 
ed as the answers, she would sometimes evade 
giving one, or if she gave it, would say he was 
much pleased upon their reception, thus allowing 
Julia to give full rein to her passion, and suffer it to 
run on unchecked in the full belief of reciprocated 
love. She had often, in sporting with the hearts of 
others, wished for one that could excite the tender 
flame in her own, that she might feel the 
overpowering emotion she had often heard de- 
scribed, but from which her own gay bosom was 
then as free as air. She would also couple it with 
a wish that it might not be mutual, as she could 
then know and feel the full depth of its influence. 
Now she had in part her wish, and although 
unconscious of it, was to have it in full. But how 
different were her feelings and wishes! She felt 
as if all on earth was staked upon his returning her 
affection—and that life itself was nothing without 
his love. She thought that one cold word or look 
would be death itself, and so complete a change 
had come over her from the moment Danvers had 
been taken ill, that she had positively forbid Clark 
ever opening his lips to her upon the subject he 
had so long cherished. 

Meanwhile Danvers slowly recovered; but with 
returning health how bitterly did he reproach 
himself for having been carried away by charms 
similar to those which had before so nearly cost 
him his life. 

At length he yielded to his physician’s solicita- 
tions to leave his room, He was the more willing 
to consent, because it would give him an oppor- 
tunity of removing the impression his few words of 
love to Julia might have created. 











He had formed a resolution at first to leave | 


her without any explanation whatever, but upon 
consideration, he determined to seek an interview, 
to tell her all he had hoped, what he had seen, how 
his hopes had been crushed, and then forever to 
renounce her, 

It was with such intentions that Danvers, on the 
morning we have introduced him to our readers, 
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could scarcely support: the other, all joy at the 
thought of again seeing him she so dearly loved, if 
not in perfect health, at least in rapid con- 
valescence ;—and mingled with that was the belief 
that he would now pour forth that tale of love, to 
which her own throbbing heart too plainly re. 
sponded, 

How had the heart of Julia Merton been 
changed within a few weeks! She was no longer 
the gay, heartless coquette; all her finer feelings 
were aroused; and she thought of living only for 
him on whom her happiness depended. And with 
her warm feelings, and her brilliant mind, which 
before only wanted some powerful influence to 
bring them into play, she was indeed worthy of the 
love of any man. But Henry Danvers was 
ignorant of this change: had he known it the fate 
of both might have been different. 

Every minute now appeared almost an hour to 
the devoted girl, as she listened anxiously for his 
slow step, and when at last she heard it coming, as 
if with difficulty down the stairs, her heart flut- 
tered with delight, and she could scarcely refrain 
from flying to meet, and offer her own fair arm to 
assist him. On his entrance she could no longer 
restrain herself, but bounded forward with that 
confidence which true love always gives, speaking 
in the language with which this tale commences. 
We have seen the impression left upon Henry ; and 
it was discovered by Julia in a moment—for love 
is but too quick to detect the least change in the 
adored object—that there was something like 
sarcasm concealed under that fair speech, She 
stopped abruptly and hesitated before she answered. 
The current of her thoughts had been quickly 
changed, she was unable to move or speak with 
ease. The time, however, was short that she 
suffered her feelings thus to master her. Moving 
slowly back to her seat, and motioning Danvers to 
take one which she had placed for him, she spoke 
more calmly than the expression of her face might 
have indicated. 

“From former circumstances, sir, and the man- 
ner in which I met and welcomed you, you surely 
might have spoken without a sneer.” 

“ If any such expression has been present on my 
countenance, Miss Merton, let me assure you it 
was unintentional,” 

She smiled forgiveness for suspecting him, but 
soon as he proceeded did the look of pleasure pass 
off for one as different as night from day. It had 
been his intention, as soon as an opportunity was 


‘presented, to relieve his mind of the weight which 
oppressed it, and, to his satisfaction, it had occur- * 


red at once, without an effort on his part to bring 
it about. He proceeded instantly. “ With your 
permission, Miss Merton, I will speak on a subject 
about which I feel the deepest interest.” She nod- 
ded assent. “ You have not forgotten what passed 


| between us the evening of our visit to the Museum, 


descended to the parlor, where Julia awaited to_ 
receive him. But how different were the sensations | 
ef their throbbing bosoms! The one, torn by 
conflicting passions which his weakened frame — 


and you are, I presume, fully aware of what my 
intention was, had we not been interrupted. It 
was to have renewed what I had in a moment of 
weakness begun, and I sought anxiously, but vainly, 
before my»indisposition, an interview for that pur- 
pose. Failing to obtain one, I had addressed a 


not 








note to you, and was going into the room to deliver 
it, when a scene, of which ’tis needless to remind 
you, met my astonished eyes, saving me the ne- 
cessity of proceeding any farther, and you, per- 
haps, the pain of refusing me. I do not deem it 
necessary or prudent to go into farther explanation, 
as I am sure you understand me. I have explained 
thus far, only because I do not wish you to enter- 
tain any wrong opinion, and I now hope you will 
impute no unworthy motive to my actions, and hold 
me fully excused, if I decline proceeding with a suit 
which I know is useless.” 

As Danvers proceeded, the changes in the fair 
girl’s countenance were rapid and varying—at one 
time, it would be calm and unruffled as if she heard 
not what he was saying, or cared not for its import 
—at another, it would melt as if in pity at the pain 
he experiencnd during his disclosure, and again 
would light up quickly, but fleetingly, when he 
would hint at his love; but when he concluded and 
begged to be excused for his course, she thought 
she detected something like triumph in his black 
and piercing eye, and her whole frame shook under 
the excitement. She arose from her seat, the blood 
rushed into her cheeks, her frame swelled almost to 
bursting, her large, full eye flashed, and the curl 
upon her beautiful lip, plainly evinced the scorn 
with which she regarded him. Her pride had been 
aroused and now had the ascendency, as with a 
look that might have withered one less conscious of 
rectitude, she answered, 

“ You might have left unspoken the gentlemanly 
explanation you have been plea to make, and 
been better thought of by me than you are now.— 
What right, sir, you have to place any construction 
upon my actions, is more than I can divine, and,” 
seeing him about to answer, “more than you need 
explain.” 

As she moved proudly out of the room, Danvers 
thought he had never seen a being so lovely, and to 
all appearance so innocent of what he knew was a 
fact, yet almost doubted. Her appearance and 
tanner almost caused him to regret what he had 
done, throw himself at her feet, and swear eternal 
and unchanging love. But when he recollected her 
parting words, his reason returned, and he resolved 
to follow its dictates. She had touched his vanity 
by hinting she would not have thought of it again 
if he had nou mentioned it, and he felt it keenly. — 
He was now more strengthened in his resolve to 
depart, and meant, if possible, to hasten it. He 
returned to his room, and exhausted by the exercise 
and his troubled feelings, soon fell into a sweet 
slumber. Sweet, because of the rest it afforded, 
and the bright visions of his childhood, which in his 
soul’s flight he had seen and enjoyed, unalloyed by 
any of the troubles of his manhood. On awaking 
he felt so refreshed that he resolved, the next day, 
to travel a short distance, if only to leave the city 
—on his way home. 

Let us now follow for awhile the haughty Julia. 
Hastening to her own chamber, she threw herself 
on a couch, and gave way to the passions—pride, 
anger, and love—which alternately struggled for 
predominancy. “Shall the heart of Julia Merton 
—who has had and can have scores of suitors at 
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her feet—be humbled and trampled upon by this 
stranger! Who knows what or who he is? he has 
a polished exterior, but may be a villain as he has 
nearly proved himself by his conduct. With his 
fine appearance, and good address, he has imagined 
himself master of my heart, and no doubt thinks he 
will humble me, perhaps make me sue for pardon 
at his feet. But he shall see how an insulted wo- 
man can be revenged. Yes,I will bear me proudly 
in his presence,—lI will show myself worthy of my 
family! He shall cower under my glance, and if 
he has a heart, he shall in three days lay it at my 
feet, and well will I trample on and spurn it. He 
shall learn a lesson not easily forgotten, if the 
charms of which I have so often been told, have 
not faded.” During this soliloquy, the haughty girl 
had risen from her couch, and now traversed the 
room at a pace consonant with the rapidity and 
warmth of her feelings, unconscious still of the true 
extent of her passion. 

The morning passed slowly to each of them, but 
from different causes. With Danvers, impatience 
to start on his journey, and be where he could 
neither see or hear of Julia, rendered the hours 
tedious, and made him wish for the sound of the 
dinner-bell, that he might be assured of the morning 
having passed. He intended going to the table, 
that by as much exercise as possible he would be bet- 
ter enabled to undergo the journey he was resolved 
to undertake in the morning. With Julia, the time 
passed, if any thing, more heavily ; she too, was all 
impatience to meet him at table, that she might begin 
her attack anew, and assert her power over him. 

Dinner had at last been announced, and two only 
of the company were wanting—Julia and Danvers. 
After standing before the mirror for half an hour, 
and again and again surveying herself from head to 
foot, to see if all was in proper array, Julia seemed 
satisfied with her appearance, and thought the little 
pallor of her features—although unusual—but ren- 
dered her more interesting. She left the room with 
as light a step as nymph ever tripped with, and 
entered the dining-room as gaily as if she had not 
a care in life. Danvers had arrived before her, but 
he did not turn his head, or in the least falter in 
the conversation which he was carrying on, at the 
moment, with Mrs, Sharpe. He was not speaking 
lightly, or as if with an effort, but with that dignity 
and ease which always characterized him. 

Julia took her seat, and to some remark upon 
her pale looks, answered gaily, ‘she had been doing 
penance for some of her follies, and although a 
little fatigued, she never felt better or more lively 
in her life.” Still Danvers did not turn his head 
toward her, as was usual whenever she spoke.—— 
Julia now strained every nerve to attract his atten- 
tion, but in vain. One only seemed insensible to 
her, and he the very one she wished to impress with 
her perfect happiness and content. He continued 
to talk with Mrs. Sharpe, and Julia being able to 
endure it no longer, exclaimed with a little peevish- 
ness, “pray what are you talking so confidentially 
to Mr. Danvers about, Mrs. Sharpe? One would 
think he was telling you all the secrets of his life, 
you have been speaking so long, and in so low a 
tone,” 
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“It is no secret, Miss Merton,—he has been 
telling me of his intention to leave us soon for the 
South, and I have been trying to dissuade him from 
it. But to all my arguments, he answers the cli- 
mate does not suit his constitution, and ’twould be 
folly to think of remaining. You have more in- 
fluence with him than any one else, will you not try 
and keep him ?”" 

« Oh, no, no, not for the world,” answered Julia, 
dissembling her feelings of dismay. «JI feel too 
much interest i.. his health and happiness to detain 
him against his will, and besides that, I do not 
think the climate does suit Mr. Danvers.” 

«« Now, Mrs. Sharpe,” said Danvers, «you have 
no other resort,—you have appealed to Miss Mer- 
ton, and she has fairly given it in my favor.” 

This was said with so much carelessness and 
good humor, that Julia felt mortified at her failure, 
and even trembled lest he should persevere in his 
intention. But she flattered herself it was a reso- 
lution that her charms would prevent him from 
maintaining. 

The evening passed with the same laggard step as 
the morning, and with the same success to all Julia’s 
fascinawiens. She did not, however, relax her efforts, 
but seemed to gather resolution from each succeed- 
ing failure, and retired to her room but to gain fresh 
strength, and lay other plans for the morrow. 

Danvers felt much better in the morning, and 
conceived himself strong enough for the trip, while 
his heart had grown lighter every moment he was 
in Julia’s company over night; for he was now 
satisfied she did not care for him, which some little 
vanity would not at first permit him to believe— 
His determination to depart was unalterably made, 
and a carriage was soon found to take him to the 
depot. Julia had just arisen as the coach drove to 
the door. She asked her maid who was going to 
ride so early. As she spoke a trunk was handed 
to the driver, and lashed on behind. ‘The girl men- 
tioned it to her mistress. Fear and doubt, instantly 
pervaded Julia’s bosom, and with trembling limbs 
she stationed herself at the window, sheltering her- 
self behind the curtain, to observe who got into the 
carriage. 

Danvers now made his appearance, and just as 
he placed his foot on the step, a loud and startling 
scream reached his ears from one of the rooms 
above him. He did not know whence it proceed- 
ed, but would not believe it emanated from Julia’s 
room—it was impossible—she had displayed so 
little care for his feelings the previous evening, and 
he told the coachman to go on. 

* * * * * * * 

« Well,” said Henry Danvers, as he was seated 
in the room in which he had slept in his happy 
childhood, «I do not know whether to chastise 
that young fellow or not, James; he appears to be 
a gentleman, and I dare say was heated with wine, 
or he would not have persevered in insulting a man 
who never injured him. Our acquaintance has 
been short, and I fancied, until last night, he was 
desirous of becoming better acquainted.” 

«Oh, he’s a fine fellow, on my life,” said James 
Harper, “ and will retract the moment you demand 
an apology.” 








«I am compelled to do that, and claim your ser 
vices as bearer. If he refuse,” said Danvers, after 
writing a challenge, “ give him that,—the sooner it 
is settled the better.” 

“ You are in earnest, then?” rejoined Harper. 

“ Yes, men have acquired a foolish habit of 
fighting duels, and it is the only course for me to 
pursue, as he is unable to cope with me in strength, 
and it would be cowardly to strike him. I care 
little for life now, and if I fall shall be unregretted 
by all but yourself, and my mother and sister.” 

« Come—you are really getting too serious—I 
will be gone at once,” and the light-hearted young 
man left the room as he spoke. 

He soon reached the Hotel, and enquired if Mr. 
Thempson was in, 

“He is not at home to any body but Mr. Dan. 
vers,”’ said his servant. 

«Then show me his room,” 

The black led the way, and ushered Harper into 
the presence of Mr. Thompson, who was alone and 
apparently expecting him. He rose on Harper’s 
entrance, asked him to be seated, and enquired if he 
was Mr. Danvers’ friend. Harper replied in the 
affirmative, and told his business. In reply to his 
demand for an apology, Thompson said sharply, 
“so far, sir, from retracting, I repeat it, and add to 
it—villain,”’ 

“ You are laboring under some mistake, Mr, 
Thompson; surely you do not mean thus wan- 
tonly to insult a man who is innocent of any of- 
fence.” 

“ You are mistaken in both suppositions, Mr. 
Harper, I mean to insult him, and he is not so 
innocent, sir, as you appear to believe him. Bear 
him this message: I will not retract one word, bui 
add to it also, coward, and if he will not fight me, 
I will publish him to the world.” 

« Oh, well,” said Harper, roused by the words of 
the speaker, “ you may ease your fears, sir, about a 
fight. Read that, sir, and give me an answer.” 

Thompson’s eyes sparkled as he read the chal- 
lenge, and it was soon arranged that they should 
meet in the afternoon at six, with pistols, on the 
bank of the river, just below the ferry house.— 
Harper proceeded home,—surprise, at the course of 
Thompson, depicted in every feature,—wondering 
how one so young could be so reckless of life in 
such a trifling affair. 

Nor was Henry Danvers less surprised than him- 
self. He did not think it worth while, however, to 
express it farther than by a look, and merely said he 
should be ready. Danvers was disposed to laugh 
at the absurdity of the whole affair, but when his 
friend told him of his antagonists determination, 
and apparent joy at receivmg the challenge.— 
“ Then,” said he, “I will punish him as he de- 
serves.” He now became more thoughtful, and 
talked of his aflairs and such arrangements as he 
would like should he fall. He made a memoran- 
dum, leaving his whole property to his mother 
during her lifetime, and to go to his only sister 
upen the death of the former. He spoke of 3 
presentiment that his time had. come. 

The time has arrived, and the parties are on the 
ground. ‘The seconds measure the distance, and 








THE EARLY DEAD. 


all things else are arranged according to the laws 
of honorable murder ! 


Danvers was standing against the trunk of a full 
spreading beach, with an air of deep thoughtfulness, 
when his friend touched him on the shoulder to re- 
mind him for what he had come. « Is the time so 
soon arrived,” said he, “in which one of us must 
meet an angry and outraged God.” 


«Jt has indeed,” said Harper, endeavoring by 
his looks and manner to cheer him, “and your 
antagonist is impatient for the meeting.” 


« Had he such feelings as I have he would greatly 
prefer that it should never take place,” said Danvers, 
earnestly. I feel more like a man who is to be ar- 
raigned for some crime than one about toavenge his 
honor.” 


« What is the matter with you, Henry? I never | 
saw one so totally changed within a few hours.— | 
Come, come, bear yourself as a man,—as Henry | 
Danvers—or yonder fiery youth may think fear has | 
something to do with your appearance. But the | 
time has come, and you must hesitate no longer, | 
come.” Danvers appeared not to have heard | 
his remarks as he said, “make one more effort at | 
reconciliation, and if he does not agree to it, I am | 
ready.” As his friend and kinsman left him for 
that purpose, he turned his face to heaven—the | 
name of Julia Merton trembled on his lipsp—and he | 
asked forgiveness of her and his God if he had ever | 
wronged her. His meditations were interrupted by | 
his friend, who informed him that all attempts at | 
adjustment were rejected with scom. “ Then may | 
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his sins be forgiven,” said Danvers, and walked 
firmly to his position. 

The parties were placed, and their weapons 
grasped, each bareheaded, and displaying emo- 
tions widely different upon their faces. Danvers 
was calm, collected, and a little pale, with a tinge 
of sorrow on his manly features, that he was com- 
pelled to shed his fellow creature’s blood. ‘Thomp- 
son, with a fixed look overspreading his regular but 
reckless face, displaying all the impetuosity of his 
Italian fathers. 

The word was given, and each ball sped upon 
its errand: Thompson’s alone takes effect. With 
unerring certainty did it find its way to Danver’s 
heart; but as his enemy saw it had done as he 
wished,—a wild, unearthly laugh rang upon the air, 
and drawing from her head, as she ran to the side 
of Danvers, a wig which had concealed the natural 
ringlets, and a pair of false whiskers from her face, 
the once lovely features of Julia Merton, were ex- 
posed to the astonished view of the dying man. She 
leaned over him and said, “ God only knows how I 
have loved, man sees how I have hated.” He tried 
to utter forgiveness, but the fountain of life was ex- 
hausted, and Henry Danvers breathed no more.— 
But as he attempted to speak the memory of other 
days came upon her as she added, with tears steal- 
ing softly down her cheeks, “* we meet now to part 
no more,” and without another word, plunged deep 
into her heart a dirk, which she drew from her 
bosom, and sank by his side. “Bury us together,’ 
was all she could articulate ere her spirit too had 
taken its eternal flight. s. 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


i ‘ve mourn’d to see the aged die, 
And murmur’d at the stern behest, 
Though, like the bright and full-orb’d sun, 
They sank to glorious rest ! 
I've wept to see the youth cut down,— 
In glory’s eager race laid low,— 
While yet the green wreaths of renown 
Were budding on his brow! 
Yet, keener were the sorrows felt 
When over childhood’s grave I knelt !— 
The thought, we must forever part, 
Fell like a palsy on my heart. 


Yet Time, the tireless reaper, speeds! 

Down to the graveyard’s drear confines 
The gay and beautiful have gone; 

And names that rung in glorious deeds, 
Live only on the sculptured stone! 

Warm hearts, bright eyes, and happy faces, 
That once were here, are here no more: 

Ah! who shall fill their vacant places ?7— 
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Who shall those absent ones restore ? 
For they are gathered to the dead, 
And, “dust to dust,” the priest hath said, 
And snows have come, and flowers have grown, 
Where they have lain, forgot, alone! 


Yet oft, in dreams and reveries, 
Those long-departed ones appear ; 
Why stoop they to our storm-vex’d skies? 
Those dwellers in a brighter sphere. 
They come—a blessed solace given, 
That takes from parting half its pain 
And whispers, like a voice from heaven, 
‘The pure in heart shall meet again!” 
Why, then, should we repine, that they 
Were early call’d from eatth away ?7— 
Call’d from their first sweet hours of time, 
Ere they had known its care and crime. 
Tears for the dead let others shed, 
But for the living mine shal! flow; 
*T were sin to weep for those who sleep 
Safe from the storms of sin and woe! 


P. K. K. 
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YE’RE MY AIN, LOVE. 








my dear !— my bon-ny! 
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Bloomy Summer's scarce awa; 

Mellow Autumun’s a’ before us: 
Long ’tis then till winter, Dear! 

Comes wi’ thoughtfu’ smiles and greets us! 
Far’s the close! yet, far or near, 

Ye’re my ain, whene’er it meets us! 
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THE FAITHLESS ONE. 


“The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


Ir is now some twenty summer gone since I 
witnessed the first incident in the little tale I am 
about to relate. My occupation at that time led 
me daily into the city, and I was in the habit of 
constantly taking my launch at the 
coffee-house, where many young men of high mer- 
cantile standing or connexions used to attend for 








the same purpose. One among them, a fine spirited | 


fellow, named Conway, attracted my attention by 
his liveliness, his good temper, his gentlemanly de- 
meanor, and his constant inquiries after the Calcutta 
papers ; and I learnt that he was engaged to a young 
lady, who had left Boston about ten months before, 
to return to her father in India, whither he was to 
follow her in the course of a few months, to take 
charge of an establishment there, when they were 
to be married. My informant, who was intimate 
with him and knew the lady, pictured her to me as 
a beautiful, accomplished, and most fascinating girl, 
but a little the coquette: “ at least,” he said, « she 
is too conscious of her influence over our sex; but 
she possesses the power of attraction to such an 
extent, and so far beyond every other woman that I 
ever saw, that it is in a great measure excusable, 
for she would be purblind not to perceive the admi- 
ration she elicits,” 

Some few days after this, I was taking my cus- 
tomary refreshment at an earlier hour than usual, 
when Conway entered, and a friend hastened to put 
into his hands a Calcutta paper which had just ar- 
rived ; he received it eagerly, and devoured the few 
lines that acquainted him with the arrival of the 
ship in which his fair one had sailed, and gave her 
name in the list of passengers. ‘There were very 
few people in the room at the time, and as he sat 
in the remotest corner of the most private box, I 
saw him, when he thought himself unobserved, press 
to his lips and heart that part of the paper which 
bore the blessed intelligence. ‘ But there will be a 
letter for me at the counting-house,” he said to the 
friend who had given him the paper, and who was 
the informant I spoke of, “and I have not been 
there yet-—good bye.” Stop,” said my acquaint- 


ance, catching him jestingly by the skirts as he was | 





the paper, besides a cargo of letters from Calcutta, 
all spangled with wax kisses; and he won’t let us 
drink his lady-love’s health, even in a glass of soda 
water.” «QO the scrub!” cried the two, hemming 
him in, ‘For Heaven’s sake,” cried Conway, half 
laughing, but really in earnest, «let me go now, and 
you shall drink it in a dozen of claret.” Done! 
when? where?” “« Here, to night,” was the an- 
swer. “A dinner?” « Yes.” “ And the hour?” 
‘Five.’ «And who are to make the party ?”— 
“ The whole set,” said Conway, as he ‘struggled to 
get free. “Remember, it ’s booked, George,” they 
all cried. Certainly,” he replied, « I ’ll meet you, 
upon my soul ;” and, released from the importuni- 
ties of his friends, he darted off like an arrow. - 

By some conventional construction of the word 
“set,” I was one of the party, and a jovial one it 
was. Conway was all wit, and life, and spirits, 
and obliged us to pass, by a long line of bottles, the 
dozen of claret he had promised ; and when we se- 
parated at a very late or rather early hour, our last 
achievment was a half-pint bumper to his fair mis- 
tress, the Bona Dea of our feast. 

Shortly after this I was compelled to go on @ 
voyage to London, where I was detained some 
months, On my return I found Conway in high 
spirits, as the time nearly approached when he was 
te sail for India. I was in conversation with him 
on some passing topics, when the waiter brought 
in a fresh packet of Calcutta papers. Conway 
seized them, and hurried into a box with his acqui- 
sition, amid the smiles of as many of the by-stan- 
ders as were in the secret of his attchment, while 
I joined some other men, who were spelling the 
papers over their sandwich, and fell into some tr- 
fling discussion on their contents, which led our 
attention from him. Suddenly, however, it was re- 
called by hearing him dash his open hand against 
his forehead, with a fearful exclamation, and then 
mutter, * No, no} 1’ll read it again: * At ’ 
in this presidency, to Catharine, daughter 
of Charles Stanley, Esq.: after the ceremony, the 
happy pair’-—Damnation! lost! O God, O God!” 
As he uttered, or rather screamed, these last words, 





whisking through the door; “don’t you lunch with | we rushed forward to him, and a spout of blood 
us to-day?’ At that moment two more of his in- | rained over us. Conway had severed his throat 


timates came in, “Here,” said my friend, “ here 
Conway has had the most felicitous tidings through 


with a small knife that had been lying on the 
table, and fell as I reached him, to all appearance, 
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in the struggle of death. We removed him imme- 
diately to an upper apartment, and having instantly 
procured him medical aid, I had the satisfaction to 
learn that there was every probability of his recov- 
ering ; this hope was subsequently confirmed, and a 
few weeks afterward I learnt that he had been re- 
moved to his father’s house, and was able to take 
exercise in the garden. 

I did not see him again before I left Boston ; 
and a stay of nearly twenty years abroad had par- 
tially effaced the circumstances from my mind, when 
a year or two back, being returned, and happening 
to be detained late in the city om business, I resol- 
ved to take my dinner at the old house where I 
used to lunch. On entering the coffee-room, I was 
surprised to find it so much like what I had left it ; 
and while the cloth was laying, the circumstance I 
have detailed came with painful refreshness over 
my mind. I had finished my meal, and sate sur- 
veying the room and its contents, noting every old 
peg that had been a former acquaintance, and pas- 
sing before my mind’s eye a panorama of the events 
of bygone days,—when an elderly man, perhaps 
about fifty, but looking older from the prim and 
even pedantic exactitude with which he was dres- 
sed, in the fashion of some twenty years ago, en- 
tered the room, and seating himself in the box 
opposite to the one which I occupied, took his hat 
off withe a slow, deliberate air, seated himself, 
and gently rang the bell. ‘The waiter, I observed, 
answered the summons with great alacrity, and 
took his commands with unusual marks of respect, 
and presently placed before him a bound volume of 
newspapers. ‘The stranger then, with a slow and 
mannered movement, drew a réd case from his 
pocket; and taking out a pair of silver spectacles, 
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and from another pocket a clean white handker- 
chief, carefully wiped and polished the glasses; and 
having adjusted them to his eyes, he proceeded to 
open the book béfore him. 

At this juncture, the observation which the pecu- 
liar appearanee and manners of this gentleman had 
attracted, was averted by the landlord’s begging to 
know my commands, for I had sent for him ; and I 
proceeded to make myself known to him, and to 
inquire after, many of the old set. In the midst, 
however, of one of his» communications, he inter- 
rupted himself to wait upon the stranger, who rose 
to leaye, and escorted him with great respect to the 
door. On his return, he begged my pardon for his 
abruptness ;—“ But,” said he, “ that gentleman is a 


very old customer of mine, and a very good one,. 


although for the last twenty years he has neither 
eaten nor drunk in my house. Every day, during 
all that period, about this time, when the room is 
nearly deserted, has he come, and still continues to 
come, here.” 

« And to what purpose,” said I; “if he neither 
eats nor drinks here, what can he want, or how can 
his visits benefit you ?” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said the landlord ; “ although 
he does neither, he pays me voluntarily and hand- 
somely for the trifling accommodation he receives : 
as to himself, the only object of his visits is to open 
the book you see there, and which is an old volume 
of India papers, at two places, and to read about a 
dozen lines Ah, poor fellow! he is wonderfully 
and sadly changed since 1 knew him, twenty years 
ago, a gay and dashing youngster. His is a strange 
and melancholy history !—but, God bless me! I 
forgot myself: you know him, sir; his name is 
Conway.” L. M. 


LIFE. 


Ir seemeth but the other day— 
The other day that I was born— 
And childhood came—life's ruddy morn 
Soon pass'd away. 


It seemeth but a day, an hour, 
Since youth was mine, all fresh and young, 
With nerve, and heart, and forward tongue— 
Full pert the flower. 


It seemeth but a day, since I, 
Scarce tamed before, to beauty knelt, 
And sigh'd, and swore, and madly felt 
Love's agony. 


March, 1840. 








It seemeth scarce a day, e’en now, 
With firmer step I waiked, the man, 
And proudly spoke, and thought, and plan 
Shook from my brow. 


Now like a thief of night, to-day 
Upon that yesterday stole in— 
On that again Life’s shades begin 

In twilight grey. 


To-morrow—is it in our grasp ?7— 
This night may death shut up our age, 
And close our book of pilgrimage 
With Iron clasp, E. B. M. 
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REVIEW OF, NEW BOOKS. 





a 


~ 


*\ The Pathfinder.” By J. F. Cooper vols, Lea and , 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. | 
| 


This long expected work has at Jength made its | 
appearance, and fully merits the encomiums bestowed 
upon it by those who had the good fortune to peruse 
it before publication. We hail it as an omen that 
Mr. Cooper will hereafter forego his satires and be, as 
he once was, the lord of prairie, storm, and sea. 

The Pathfinder is an old friend, being the renowned 
Natty Bumpo of Pioneer memory. He makes his 
appearance once more in the character of a scout, pos- 
sessing every whit of his old hatred to the Mingos, and 
the unerring certainty of aim, which made him known 
as **La Longue Carabine.” 

The:scene is mostly on Lake Ontario, and in its 
immediate vicinity. The author places his characters 
amid Indian warfare and storms upon the Lake, trans- 
posing them from one to the other with the most 
natural ease, and thus sustaining the interest in a 
manner excelled in no other of his novels. In short, we 
look upon Tue PaTurinperR as one of the best novels 
that Mr. Cooper has yet published. Perhaps in variety 
of scene and incident, it is superior to all. Some 
passages in it equal the finest ones in the Last of the 
Mohicans, and others do not suffer in comparison with 
like ones in the Pilot or Red Rover. The journey from 
the forest to the fort with which the novel opens, is 
not surpassed in prolonged thrilling interest by the 
ambush of the outlaying Iroquois in the Last of the 
Mohicans. 

The character of the heroine’s uncle is an odd mix- 
ture of good nature and conceit. Mabel herself, how 
ever, is as engaging a creature as any of the author's 
heroines. The Indian woman, the wife of Arrowsmith, 
is a geutle, generous, simple-minded savage; while her 
husband, unites in himself all the worst. qualities of 
‘the cunning, treacherous savage. 

As Mr. Cooper has again entered the magic circle 
whence he has derived all his fame, we hope that he 
will leave it no more, but win for himself even fresher 
laurels. 


“ Poor Jack.” Captain Marryatt. 


The earlier chapters of this work are written in the 
Captain’s peculiar style, and are not without some touches 





ef nature, and even humor. But the fault of Marryatt’s 


composition is its coarseness, surpassing too often that 


of Smolett, and that even without being relieved by his 
wit. 


The story of Poor Jack bids fair to be second Only in 


_ interest to Peter Simple. The character of the father is 


that of a true water-rat of the old schood|—coarse, bold, 
blustering, talkative, thinking only of his ship, his pipe, 
his glass, and his queue. That race is now extinct; 
except a shadow of it, now and then seen hobbling 
along at Greenwich Hospital, in the shape of a worn-out 
veteran. 


‘The Husband Hater.” By D. 8. Moriarty, Esq. 2 vols 
Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


Another Irish novel! It is, however, sprinkled with 
seme humor, and does not caricature—as too many of 
such productions do—the warm, frank, daring character 
of the Celtic natiog. The German Prince is, however, 
not to our taste. He is a. burlesque. Was the author 
mad or asleep when he imagined such an absurdity ? 

The Husband Hater, however, belongs only to the mid- 
dling class of novels, and promises little for the author 
uniess he improves hereafter. To use a cant phrase, but 
one very expressive, there is too much twaddle in the 
work. A few graphic scenes often redeem a volume 
however, and when Mr. Moriarty publishes again let him 
bear this in mind. 


‘©The Tower of London.” By W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. 
Illustrated. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


Ainsworth has got into harness again, and put forth 
the first number of this new work. The specimen num- 
ber is well printed, and finely illustrated. It is hardly 
fair to judge of the romance by the first few pages, but 
so far as we have read it jogs along quite in the Jack 
Sheppard style. If any thing can give beauty to the 
work it will be the sufferings of Lady Jane Grey, which 
it appears to be the author's intention to picture. 
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